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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
TWENTY-SIxTtTH ANNUAL MEETING, New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 


June 22nd to 26th, 1931 


FIRST SESSION 
Monpbay, JUNE 22, 2:30 P. M. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries was called to order at 2:30 P. M., Miss Rosamond Parma, President, 
presiding. 

President Parma: The twenty-sixth annual meeting is now in session. We 
are indeed privileged to come here today to these wonderful buildings and to 
this beautiful campus, and to a Law School that has dedicated itself to legal 
research. When I looked over what Yale Law School is doing in the way of 
legal research, it seems to be especially appropriate for the law librarians of 
the country to meet here. We are to have the pleasure today of hearing 
Dean Clark speak to us. 
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Mr. Clark (Dean, Yale University Law School, New Haven, Conn.) : 
Madame President, and Members of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
it is my privilege on behalf of the Yale Law School, to welcome you to your 
twenty-sixth annual meeting. It has been a special pleasure to welcome you 
at this time for you are the first association of this kind to hold your meeting 
in this new building. I hope we will have the opportunity during many years 
to be hosts on many similar occasions. 

As recently as last March, I should have said it would have been impossible 
to have welcomed you in this building. At that time we were planning that the 
building would be done in the middle of the summer, and that we should take 
much of the summer to move our library, in the hope of being ready to start 
in the Fall in these quarters. We found during the course of the Spring, not 
only that this meeting was to be held here, but also that the University 
authorities desired to take down the quarters of the Divinity School to make 
way for one of the new colleges, and that the Divinity School would have to 
go somewhere. What better quarters than the Yale Law School, and the Divinity 
School is now ensconced there. 

[ think it is quite a feat the way that we moved, and quite a tribute to 
our library staff and to our librarian, your past president, Mr. Hicks. We started 
to move on Thursday, the nineteenth of May. We held our classes in our old 
building on that date. On the next morning we held our classes in this building. 
The Law Library was closed Thursday at night, and the reading room of the 
new library was opened, ready for use on Monday morning. I need not say to 
you that a law library is the center of a law school. Even with us, while we have 
come to emphasize research in the law and in the social sciences, research also in 
what we now term matters of interest in the field, in the courts, and elsewhere, 
we still find the essential need of a law library. 

That idea is carried out in a most striking way in this building. The 
entire center core of the building is devoted to the law library. We start at 
the top on the fifth floor, and we go right down, so that we even have two 
stacks in the basement. I don’t know whether Mr. Hicks will allow you to go 
that far or not; he doesn’t allow me, and so I cannot say what is in the base- 
ment; also, it is a little dangerous down there—the only exit is by way of one 
elevator, and you have to push the right buttons in order to get out, so I do 
not care to attempt it. I suggest that you had better not go unless accompanied. 

I expect you all to visit most of the library, and particularly the reading 
room. That is, I think, one of the architectural features of this University, 
and I can say that it seems to us, here at the school, that the arrangement of 
the books is most satisfactory. Perhaps some of you know that it is, in part, 
the function of a law librarian to suffer a great deal of criticism, not to speak 
of abuse, from the clientele, whether it be lawyers, law professors, or students. 
It seems to me as though we had arrived almost at the Golden Age here, for 
since we moved in, I have heard nothing but praise from our rather censorious 
staff of professors. The arrangement seems to have worked out in a way that is 
almost ideal. I say “almost,” because I cannot believe that they are really as 
happv as they appear to be this Spring. 

I think, also, you may be interested in one feature that has been of great 
interest to all the lawyers who have visited the building, and that is the arrange- 
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ment which Mr. Hicks and the West Company, the owner of it, have worked 
out for the use of the Digest. As you go into the reading room proper, you 
will see the stands with the Digest arranged in such a way that they can be most 
easily opened and made use of. During term time, that stand has been in 
constant use, and I think, it is most successful. 

May I say that I hope during your stay here, you will not only take pleasure 
in your surroundings, but that also you will not only find some instruction 
for yourselves, but will leave with some suggestions for us. I am not sure 
whether there is much more that we can suggest to our librarian in view of his 
efficiency, but if there is any suggestion for possible improvement in our system, 
here is the place to look for it; therefore, may I ask you to enjoy yourselves 
as much as you can, feel free to call on us in any way to assist you, and to 
leave with as much instruction as you can give us. 

President Parma: Far be it from us to criticize Mr. Hicks. Now we will 
have the pleasure of hearing one of our own members, Mr. Borchard. 


Mr. Borchard, Professor of Law, Yale University Law School, then 
delivered his welcoming address. 

Professor Borchard: It affords me uncommon pleasure to welcome to 
Yale University friends and colleagues of more than twenty years’ stand- 
ing. This meeting of law librarians, now the 26th of its kind, symbolizes that 
co-operative service and fructification of the printed word which is the essence 
of the librarian’s function. It signifies, also, the maturity of a profession which 
serves the needs of a complex society and whose outstanding as well as un- 
obtrusive achievements have made it an indispensable agency in the scientific 
development of law and in the administration of justice. It is my belief that 
it will have further conquests to record in the realms of social service. 

lf a personal reference may be pardoned, an experience of some twenty 
years as a law librarian, not always detached from practical and scientific activity 
in the legal profession, has given me some perspective of the function and 
opportunity of the law librarian in the United States. In January, 1911, I was 
appointed law librarian of the Library of Congress, and I can honestly say 
that my happiest days were spent in that work. I can now appreciate in 
retrospect the opportunities afforded by the position of a law librarian, which 
those now present in this room have converted from a routine custodianship to 
a learned profession. Much as the old world has to offer the new in the creation 
and appreciation of civilized institutions, it will not be denied that in the field 
of library administration America has taken a position of pre-eminence and, with 
the zeal of a missionary, has placed its experience at the service of all countries. 
| think it will be universally admitted that, in this evolution which has made 
librarianship an essential social service and an aid to every art and science, 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, has played an exceptionally dis- 
tinguished part. The specialization known as law librarianship, serving not only 
a science but the practical administration of justice, is a development of compara- 
tively recent times, and what it is still to become is mainly your own handiwork. 

Librarianship is essentially a conservative profession. Conserving the 
treasures of the past and interpreting them for the present, it is an essential 
link in social evolution. But it also exemplifies in practice a radical ambition. 
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Who better than the librarian knows the implications of the slogan, “business 
for service and not for profit,” of which we hear so much in these days? Service 
is the one ambition of the conscientious librarian. But lest pecuniary profit be 
deemed the only reward of achievement, let me say that the intellectual profit 
available to law librarians is one that might well be the envy of every gatherer in 
the vineyards of learning. As a purveyor of knowledge, the law librarian has 
the advantage of serving a busy profession and thus of interpreting the store- 
houses of record and commentary placed in his charge. The process of winnow- 
ing the wheat from the chaff has already become an indispensable factor in 
interpretation and administration; the American Law Institute exemplifies this 
discriminating effort in the law. The law librarian, after accomplishment of 
the necessary function of custodianship, cataloguing, classification, and arrange- 
ment of his laboratory for efficient use by others, must inevitably become, to 
achieve his highest usefulness, the interpreter, critic, and eclectic scholar. He 
has already made himself, and in ever greater degree must continue to be, the 
bridge between science and practice, placing the former at the service of the 
latter and thus enriching both. And there is no reason why he cannot enjoy 
some of the treasures with which he deals. Different from the banker, who does 
not dare touch the gold which he conserves for others, the librarian is not only 
privileged but is under obligations to do so; and if he becomes enamoured of 
the riches which pass through his hands, lingers over them, and makes himself 
an expert in their interpretation, who will deny him the rewards? In enriching 
himself he enriches others, and thus serves the common good. 

What type of mind then is attracted to and should be encouraged to enter 
this profession, the traditions of which this association is now engaged in creat- 
ing and building? It must first be an orderly mind, capable of organizing and 
arranging myriads of miscellaneous writings in a form available for use. 
Fortunately, legal literature to a considerable extent falls naturally into categories 
and classes conveniently arrangeable, but there is a margin of material, ever 
widening, which requires ingenuity and trained judgment to classify. Lest 
there be those who regard this work as mechanical, let me affirm that the execu- 
tive function of making a library available for use calls for a high order of 
intelligence and practical wisdom. The importance and difficulty of orderly 
arrangement, especially of indexing, were impressed upon me in connection with 
the preparation of Scott and Beaman’s Index to the Federal Statutes, a work 
which was under way and nearing completion when I first enlisted in this profes- 
sion in Washington. There were gathered for that work a corps of legal minds 
on a par with any with which I have since been associated. 

Fortunately for the future law librarian, the standardization of cataloguing, 
which is but one of the many outstanding achievements of the Library of 
Congress and of the A.L.A. and of the patient classifiers who laid the founda-' 
tions of current systems, has simplified his labors and helped to release his 
energies to those tasks which I believe the law librarian is especially called upon 
to perform. 

He must have a collector’s instinct. But in the acquisitive society of which 
he is a part, his ambitions run not to personal advantage, but to institutional 
advantage, to the advantage of the seekers for light and truth who constitute 
his “trade.” He must have the intellectual endowment of the bibliophile for 
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the rarities of his realm, and the financial judgment which dictates only prudent 
investment. He must have an inquiring mind, ever on the alert for new develop- 
ments in the law and in other agencies of social control. The nature of his 
special profession will itself indicate most aptly those qualities of unselfish- 
ness and eagerness to help others without which no librarian can be really 
successful. 

It was once thought that in a general way no more than this was expected 
of the librarian. He was the honest broker working without profit to 
connect the seeker with the information sought. But in this process and with 
the multiplication and complexity of legal materials has come a higher degree 
of social usefulness; and the future opens in this respect an unlimited horizon. 
Specialization in the legal profession itself has made the law library within the 
past quarter of a century a much more diversified laboratory than formerly. 
Lawyers and law schools have, therefore, with minor exceptions seen the 
necessity of endowing their co-operative libraries with sufficient funds, not 
only to acquire materials in ever widening range, but also to supply a staff of 
skilled workers, and to enlist as law librarian the services of a competent 
administrator, selecter, and interpreter of books. The increasing complexity of 
life in this and other countries has brought an increasing appreciation of expert 
and specialized service. The Index to Legal Periodicals, which this association 
sponsors, and which has become an indispensable tool for legal research, 
exemplifies in synthetic form the function of the modern librarian as a 
bibliographer and as an auxiliary and guide to scholars. 

But for his greatest usefulness, the law librarian can be, and should be, 
encouraged to become a teacher to those who seek his ministrations and a 
productive scholar on his own account. Few persons have such opportunities 
for digging patiently into the mines of learning and scholarly achievement through- 
out the world. Research in and comparison of legal institutions must, almost 
inevitably, be the constant preoccupation of the law librarian. The selection 
of desirable materials for his library affords a training in discrimination and 
an acquaintance with legal thinking which few other ministers of justice enjoy. 
Why not build upon and capitalize this opportunity? Encouragement to this 
end by the legal profession in all its branches should develop a type of law 
librarian who will serve the practitioner and scientist as a guide, counsellor, 
and friend. That this is no idle dream, the audience before me demonstrates. 
I should like to see such a need and ideal of a law librarian appreciated by 
every board of trustees or directors of a law library, for the legal profession 
as time goes on will face ever more difficult problems. It will need clinical 
research on the widest scale, and the director of the laboratory—the law 
librarian—may well become the director of research, the apotheosis of applied 
scholarship in the law. A growing sense of awareness of the demand will 
stimulate the necessary supply, and the profession should gradually draw from 
the law schools the most competent graduates. If it does, these men will 
have before them a life of joy and satisfaction in the service of what is to some 
extent now, and in ever greater degree ought to be, the learned profession of 
the law. 

President Parma: I wish we could all fill that ideal of law librarians. Now 
we will hear from Mr. Godard, State Librarian of Connecticut. 
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Mr. Godard (State Librarian of Connecticut): Friends, as some of you 
know, this will make the thirty-first consecutive meeting of either the State or 
the Law Librarians, which it has been my privilege to attend, and listen to the 
greetings and the responses. From the beginning of this organization of the 
Law Librarians and of the State Librarians, where they have gone from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada south to Atlanta—no, not the law librarians. 
This is the first time they have seen or thought it best to pitch their tents here in 
Connecticut, in the land of steady habits, in the land of the Blue Laws, in the 
land of the wooden nutmeg, in the land of the Constitution State. But whatever 
name they call us, they never refer to our physical characteristics ; it is always to 
our people, to our homes, to our industries, and that is what people are, individ- 
ually and collectively. 

While you have these addresses of welcome and greeting from the Dean, 
from Professor Borchard, and from the Governor at the luncheon this noon 
at the Taft; and while you are going to have another word of greeting at 
Hartford on Wednesday from the Governor, from the Chief Justice, from the 
Mayor of Hartford, and others, it does give me a pleasure to join here in 
extending the greeting of the State of Connecticut, in behalf of the Governor 
and our own organization on this, the occasion of your first visit here. 

Mention has been made of the wonderful buildings in which we are meeting. 
Solomon in all his glory never had anything like these, and | don’t know that 
he had quite the responsibility that we have; because those under him hadn't 
anything to say, and those with us have everything to say. 

It is most fitting that this group of buildings should be added to Connecticut 
at this time, because we are about to celebrate our tricentenary. In October, 
1935, Connecticut begins in earnest to celebrate her three hundredth birthday. 
It is most fitting that Yale, which started in 1710, should be among the first 
to erect stately buildings, in recognition not only of her own work, but in 
recognition of this history that it has. The fact that many laws and institutions 
considered perfectly natural in our day, are the results of movements by no 
means popular, and unthinkable when suggested, and the fact that the history 
and development of these movements can be found only in the archives and 


public papers, is being more and more appreciated by our States, and recently, 


by our National government also. 


Mr. Godard then read his paper. 

Mr. Godard: It is a pleasure and an honor for me as State Librarian ot 
Connecticut to bring to the American Association of Law Librarians, its officers, 
members and friends, the greetings, congratulations and best wishes of the 
State of Connecticut through its State Library, on this occasion when our 
Association is meeting in Connecticut for the first time since its organization in 
1906, at Narragansett Pier, under the immediate leadership of our good friend 
and colleague, A. J. Small, State Librarian of Iowa. 

May this new home of Yale University, in which we are now so comfortably 
housed, timely in its conception, fortunate in its location, beautiful in its archi- 
tecture, substantial in its construction, convenient in its arrangement, spacious 
in its appointments, complete in its equipment, dignified and worthy, serve not 
only as a satisfactory home and radiating center for the University and its allied 
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organizations and institutions, and a satisfaction to all those responsible for it, 
but also as a reminder to us of today and to those who may follow, something 
of our duties and responsibilities to our city, state and nation. 

May we not say—it is fitting that these beautiful new homes be a part of 
Yale’s, New Haven’s and Connecticut’s Tercentenary Buildings, as we will soon 
be celebrating the 300th anniversary of the settlement of New Haven and 
Connecticut ? 

Public records are a public trust. They are the Log Book of the “Ship of 
State” in which are recorded the daily activities and progress of the nation, 
the states and their several divisions and sub-divisions. Public records are 
necessary to picture to each generation the activities of former generations, not 
only for the sake of information as such, but also for instruction and guidance 
for the future. 

Archives are the ancestors, relatives and neighbors of public records and 
are essential to the proper study and fuller understanding of public records. 

The fact that many of the laws and institutions considered perfectly natural 
in our day and a necessity, are the result of movements by no means popular 
and almost unthinkable when first suggested; and the fact that the history and 
development of many of these movements can be found only in the archives 
and other quasi-public papers is being more and more appreciated by our several 
states—and by our national government—and proper provision by law is being 
made for their care and custody. 

It is therefore most gratifying to note the increasing care and interest in 
this department of state governments dealing with public records, and the provi- 
sions which are being made by law for the making, care and custody of public 
records so evident in all parts of the country. More suitable provisions are 
being made for permanent papers, permanent inks, substantial binders and bind- 
ings, adequate indexes, suitable vaults and safes, competent custodians, and more 
adequate salaries. 

The construction of our new State Library and Supreme Court building 
with its 24 commodious vaults and its special equipment, the passing of the Law 
in 1909 providing for the permanent deposit in the State Library, by any 
public official of books, files or official papers not in current use; the invention 
of the photostat which enables records, maps and manuscripts to be faithfully, 
quickly and economically reproduced; the provision for appointment by the state 
librarian of a permanent Examiner of Public Records in 1911; the passage 
of the law in 1921 authorizing permanent deposit in the State Library of badly 
worn volumes of land records and probate records, providing the state librarian 
will replace the same with certified photostat copies substantially bound, mark 
the beginning of a new era in the making, care, repair, custody, supervision, 
assembling, indexing and accessibility of the public records and archives of 
Connecticut. 

In the near future typewritten indexes to Births, Marriages, and Deaths prior 
to 1850, substantially bound in volumes of convenient size, will be furnished to 
the several towns covered, without expense to such towns. It is hoped also 
that what has been accomplished in connection with vital and probate records 
may some time be extended to the church records of the older parishes. 

It is a pleasure to note the continued interest in public records and the 
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general desire not only to make these records permanent and easily accessible, 
but to house them in places where they will be safe. 

We must never forget that the enjoyment of the blessings and opportunities 
of our country, inherited by us but made possible by others, demands that we 
also protect and conserve those opportunities and blessings. Our citizenship 
in these United States not only brings blessings and opportunities and 
privileges, but it also imposes duties and obligations. We must never forget 
that those memorable words of President Lincoln, “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” required obligations and duties as well as the enjoyment 
of opportunities and blessings. 

May this occasion of our meeting here at Yale and in Connecticut serve 
also as a memorial to those colonial pioneers and patriots—both men and 
women—who here did their duty in their day, and also as a reminder to us of 
what they did and how they did it, in the home, on the farm, in the shop, in 
the Chambers of Conference and the Halls of Legislation as well as in battle 
on land and sea, in those trying days which tried men’s souls while our Union 
was being formed. May it also serve as a token of our appreciation of their 
services and as an incentive to us to do our duty in our day and generation. 

Proud of its past, secure in its present, and confident of its future, Connecti- 
cut will continue to bear its part in the Sisterhood of States, upholding the 
National Government in the firm adherence to the ideals of the founders, based 
on those fundamental principles, Religion, Education and Law—Religion in a 
deep sense, Education in a broad sense, and Law in common sense. 

American history is the story of American discovery, American settlement 
and American devolopment, clearly stated in a simple and connected manner, in 
good literary form, properly illustrated, to assist in making real, in our day, 
the life and activities of our past. 

The truth of history—for all truth is consistent—should, so far as possible, 
be based on original records, and original data, stated without prejudice, in- 
terpreted in the light of its own day; but in the language and spirit of our day. 

In the statement and teaching of such connected truth, the leading events 
and motives of our country, our people and our several localities, should be 
stressed, rather than the minor details and foibles. In other words, construc- 
tive accomplishments, should be emphasized in the writing and teaching of 
history. 

The same principles should also govern publishers and those on whom rests 
the responsibility of the selection of histories and writers of history. 

While the writing and teaching of local history is desirable and necessary 
to promote pride and patriotic sentiment in family and community, such local 
history should not overshadow the history of the nation—but local history should 
contribute to those facts and events, which when correlated and restated, broadens 
our grasp of American history as a whole, and awakens within a greater love 
for our home and country and emphasizes our privileges and duties as American 
citizens. 

As the writing of history and making of laws will never end, so the collect- 
ing of material for legal, patriotic, historical and other purposes must never 
cease. With each generation there are produced histories of the past, based, 
to be sure, upon the same facts but interpreted from its own point of view 
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and in the light of its own civilization. Each decade accumulates data for the 
use of those to come. No one is so well qualified to gather and make accessible 
these records—for like the records of the phonograph they will speak again— 
than well organized efficient special societies. 

In bringing these greetings to a close, let me again extend to you my sincere 
congratulations upon the work already accomplished and extend to you the best 
wishes for the success of your work and our nation in the years to come. In 
so doing let me remind you that: 


“One ship drives east and another west, 
While the self same breezes blow; 

It’s the set of the sails and not the gales 
That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of the fates, 
As we voyage on through life; 

It’s the set of the soul that determines the goal 

And not the storms and the strife.” 


President Parma: I regret that our silver tongued orator from the South 
is not present to respond to these addresses of welcome, so we will have to omit 
that part of the program; but I assure you that we are all truly grateful to be 
here, and I know that we will enjoy our visit. It seems to be the custom of 


the Association for the President to give an account of her” stewardship, and | 
I will try to show what we have attempted to do for the past year. 


Miss Parma then read her address. 


President Parma: As we gather here today in this great and ancient seat 
of learning from many distant parts of the United States and Canada to discuss 
our mutual problems and interests, it might not be amiss to pause and review 
the history of our organization with a view to its accomplishment, to note 
whether we have builded well and to consider how we may build even more 
effectively in the future. 

Twenty-five years have passed since this—The American Association of 
Law Libraries was first organized. And what have been the results of the years 
that have passed? The outstanding and noteworthy results have been: 

1. The organization of the association, a pioneer movement in itself when 
a small band of adventuresome spirits banded together and organized the interests 
of the law library profession and became an association affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

2. The annual meetings of the organization at which have been discussed 
all the problems that might beset those who administer law libraries. Here 
have been discussed technical problems, such as cataloguing, classification, 
duplicates and exchanges, bibliographies and acquisition of various kinds of 
materials. There the committees have reported on bar association reports, on 
statutory material, on legislative services, and on rare reports. There have 
have been the mutual exchange of ideas, where each one has contributed and 
each one has gained. 
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3. The publication of the Law Library Journal which has published the 
various reports of the meetings in addition to many other papers, all an aid to 
the law librarians. 

4. The publication of the Index to Legal Periodicals. The Index since 
first launched has maintained a high standard as set by its founders. It has 
become a usefui adjunct not only to every law library, but it has filled an 
important gap in many a reference department of general, public or university 
libraries. The whole library world is indebted to the association for this service. 

The work that has been accomplished in the past has been good and valuable 
but the work is far from completed. There is much work ahead to be done: 
much in the way of making bibliographies, check lists, fixing educational require- 
ments and making more books available to more persons. We cannot rest 
satisfied because we may perhaps fill the needs of our immediate patrons. We 
must seek to serve more than our own particular group. How best to carry 
out the aims of our association is the immediate question that confronts us. 
The object of our association in the terms of our constitution is “to develop 
and increase the usefulness and efficiency of law librarians.” 

The solution, for there must be one, as every problem must have a solution, 
lies in an increase of membership, and in the recognition of every member that 
the association is his association and not the association of the particular group 
that happens to be in office. Let each member realize that the association is 
just what we make it, and that its usefulness depends wholly upon the interest 
that we, as members, take in it and upon the work we are willing to do for it 
,and for each other. 

The association began with twenty-four charter members and now has two 
hundred and two members. Of this number, one hundred and sixty-two are 
regular members, twenty-nine are associate members, ten are life members and 
one is an honorary member. Thirty-three new regular members and four 
associate members have been added to the roll. This is a most creditable showing 
made by the Committee of New Members. Much credit is due to Miss Lathrop 
and her committee. But even with this splendid addition, we fall far short of 
what we should be in size. 

There are listed in the Standard Legal Directory, seven hundred and twenty 
three law libraries in the United States and Canada. Of the seven hundred and 
twenty three libraries so listed, three hundred and twenty one of them have a 
collection of over 7500 books which is the present requirement of membership in 
the Association of American Law Schools. 

There are seventy-one law schools that belong to the Association of American 
Law Schools. But there are only thirty-three of these schools represented by 
membership in the American Association of Law Libraries. Thirty-eight of 
these schools are not represented, although thirty-one of this number are in charge 
of librarians. Only seven schools out of the thirty-eight have not listed librarians 
in the legal directory. . 

There are one hundred and twenty-two institutions (libraries, state, court 
and bar schools and offices) represented in our membership. Of the institutions 
so represented only twenty-five of them are represented by more than one mem- 
bership. Nineteen have two members, three have three members, one has five 
members, one has six members and one has seven members. 
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There are fifteen states and territories that are not represented at all. 
These include Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Hawaiian Islands, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
South Carolina, South Dakota and Utah. 

There is a very small representation from court libraries. The ones repre- 
sented include Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Oregon and Texas. 

The state libraries show a much better representation, twenty-four state 
librarians being listed among our members. 

The only federal libraries represented at present are the Law Library of 
Congress, the Library of the Judge Advocate General and the libraries of the 
Circuit Courts of Appeal in Boston and New York. 

Many of the leading bar associations are represented such as the Chicago 
Bar Association, Kansas City Bar Association, Minneapolis Bar Association, St. 
Louis Bar Association, the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, the 
Cincinnati Bar Association, the Toledo Bar Association, the Philadelphia Bar 
Association, the Baltimore Bar Association, the Social Law Library of Boston, 
the New York County Lawyers Association, the Akron Law Library Association 
and the Hartford Bar Association. But I seriously doubt whether we have 
exhausted that field. 

On the whole, we do not seem to be represented by the libraries of the 
legislative reference type except when they are a part of the state libraries. 

Membership in corporations having a distinct law section would in my 
opinion be a most welcome addition. This field has hardly been tapped. 

Bearing in mind the few facts that I have here enumerated, it seems to me 
that there must be a fertile field for new members. I would like to see a 
substantial increase in membership. I think that 500 members would be a 
desirable goal. 

How could this be done? 

1. By having every. librarian that is now a member consider himself a 
committee of one on his particular library for new members. Practically every 
library now represented has a staff of at least two members. Of the one hundred 
and sixty two regular members would each bring in at least one new member on 
his staff, the membership would double immediately and we would then have 
three hundred and thirty-four members. 

2. By having every law school that observed the requirement of the 
American Association of Law Schools represented by its librarian. In case such 
school did not have a permanent librarian, it could take out its membership in 
the name of the school. This would give us thirty-eight new members. 


3. By having every law school, not a member of the American Association 
of Law Schools, that had a working collection of books become a member. 


4. By making a drive on all Supreme Court libraries, federal libraries, and 
county libraries. 

I believe that if the above plan were followed, we could bring our member- 
ship up to the suggested goal. 

With the suggested increase in membership attained, the association could 
start on a broader program. What the program would be would depend on 
the views of the members. If they decide on what they want and sell what they 
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have, I believe a great deal could be accomplished. I believe that a working 
motto might well be “Know thyself and Sell Thyself.” 

Personally, I would like to see the Association publish a complete bibliog- 
raphy of statute law, incorporating the papers that have been published in the 
journal. Bibliographies covering the statutory material in every state could be 
prepared and published bringing down to date the index of statute law. Every 
state that has not already been written up could be assigned to a member of the 
association or to some other person specially qualified to do the task and when 
all were completed could be published in book form. The statutory law made 
available would be a great boon to the law libraries, the legal profession and the 
public. 

I would like to see a text published on Law Library Science incorporating 
the best that is in the Law Library Journal. 

I would like to see the establishment of a Clearing House for duplicate 
material in the form of statutes, reports, and periodicals. 

Finally, I would like to see the proper recognition of Law Library Science 
by its placement in the curriculum of courses offered by the library schools. 

The papers that are offered this week will touch upon some of these sugges- 
tions. It is for you then to decide upon the future of our program and our 
association. 

Following this, Mr. Arthur S. McDaniel, the Secretary-Treasurer gave his 
report. Year from June 13, 1930 to June 15, 1931. 

Mr. McDaniel: The present membership of the Association is 202 an increase 
of 25 over the number reported last year. This total is made up as follows: 
honorary member, 1; life members, 10; regular members, 162 and associate 
members, 29. 

Thirty-three new regular members and four associate members have been 
added to the roll during the period covered by this report. Three memberships 
have been assumed by successor librarians. 

Six names have been removed from the list of members, as these persons 
are no longer engaged in library work and three names on account of the failure 
to complete qualification by the payment of dues. There has been only one 
resignation. 

Twenty-three active and six associate members are in arrears for the dues 
of the current year, of whom twelve are in arrears for the previous year. Pos- 
sibly economic conditions may have something to do with this showing ; follow-up 
bills have been sent out and we trust that inadvertence rather than lack of interest 
is responsible for some of these delinquencies. 

The mortuary roll is memorable not only for the number of our losses, but 
particularly for the fact that those called to the higher life included some who 
will be sadly missed for their personal qualities and their professional prominence. 
I have to report the following deaths :— 

J. A. Jaffary, June or July, 1930 

James N. Moore, October 17th, 1930 

Rowena U. Compton, November Ist, 1930 

Mrs. Margaret C. Klingelsmith, January 19th, 1931 
Mary V. Fisk, February 26th, 1931 

William H. Alexander, May 29th, 1931 
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The “Law Library Journal” has been issued, in accordance with custom, 
in connection with the Index to Legal Periodicals. The numbers of the past year 
in addition to the Proceedings and Papers of the Los Angeles Conference have 
contained “A bibliography of the statute law of Kansas” by Hon. J. C. Ruppen- 
thal and “A bibliography on judicial councils,” compiled by Rowena U. Compton 
and completed by E. Hugh Behymer. The Association and the law library pro- 
fession are indebted to these unselfish scholars for the privilege of making 
available this valuable material. 

The receipts and disbursements for the period are as follows :— 

Index Fund Dues Fund Total 
Receipts *$1053.65 $1859.11 $1912.76 
Disbursements 583.28 *1331.73 915.01 


Balance 470.37 527.38 997.75 
(*1,000 was transferred from Dues Fund to Index Fund) 
Receipts, June 13, 1930 to June 19, 1931 
Balance in bank, June 13, 1930 $1297.62 
Dues collected 
— Arrears $ 52.00 
— Current year 510.00 
— Paidinadvance 31.00 


Interest credited at bank 


1912.76 


Disbursements, June 13, 1930 to June 19, 1931 

Editorial work on the Index 
Reporting of Los Angeles Conference 
Affiliation dues, A.L.A. 1931 
1/2 expenses, Joint Banquet at Los Angeles 
Printing—Stamped envelopes 

— Letter heads 

— Dues bills 

— Lists of members 

— Programs, Los Angeles Conference 

— Programs, New Haven Conference 
Secretary and Treasurer—Salary for Assn. year 

— Petty cash account 


915.01 


Balance on hand June 19, 1931 $997.75 


The chief corrollary to be drawn from the above statement is that the 
current dues received from members just about cover the amount pledged by 
the Association as its share of the editorial work on the Index. Owing to a 
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change in the method of payment from a quarterly to a monthly basis, the 
amount appearing in this report is $83.28 larger than the annual appropriation, 
which is $500.00; this is a matter of adjustment, as two payments have now been 
made on the forthcoming July issue of the Index. 

The point is that the Association should consider carefully before making 
any committments involving expenditures of any extent which are not likely 
to be remunerative. The balance on hand of substantially one thousand dollars 
is none too large as a reserve; it is three hundred dollars less than a year ago. 

In turning over my duties, I wish to express my appreciation of the hearty 
co-operation of the members of the Association. The many pleasant contacts 
have been a source of real pleasure to me. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Arthur S. McDaniel, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Miss Parma appointed her Auditing Committee, Andrew H. Mettee and 
Elizabeth Forgeus, and referred the Treasurer’s report to this committee. 
Next, the report of the Committee on Index and Journal was given. 


Annual Report: 

This report covers the period February 1, 1930 to January 31, 1931, Volume 
23 of the Index and Journal. 

Prof. Eldon R. James, Librarian of the Harvard Law School, has continued 
as our Editor. The four quarterly numbers have been issued under his personal 
supervision, for which labor, so admirably done, he has received no compensation. 
The expenses in connection with the editorial work amounting to $499.98 have 
been paid out of the Association’s treasury and cover in part the salary of the 
indexer, Miss Jessie I. Wharton of the staff of the Harvard Law Library, the 
balance of her salary being paid by the Law School. 

Our business managers have continued to be The H. W. Wilson Company 
who have carried through in a satisfactory manner the printing, distribution, 
billing and collection of subscriptions, the bookkeeping, and all other purely 
business activities of the Committee. A brief statement of the reports of the 
Wilson Company for the past two years, follows: 


Vol. 22 Vol. 23 
1929-30 1930-31 


Receipts $4889.82 $5686.09 
Cost 4425.57 4925.65 


$464.25 $760.44 
Net cost 3 year cumulation 1304.43 Net receipts 3-yr cumulation 150.60 


Deficit for years work $840.18 Profit for year $911.04 
Deficit of 1928-29 brought Deficit of 1929-30 brought 
forward 397.73 forward 1237.91 


Total deficit 1929-30 $1237.91 Deficit 1930-31 $326.87 
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it will be noted that on January 31, 1930, there was a deficit, or an amount 
owing the Wilson Company, of $1237.91, this deficit being due largely to the 
publication of the first three year cumulation. The deficit was reduced during 
the past year to $326.87. 

The Association’s Index has not been, is not and will not be a money- 
making enterprise. Your Committee, however, feels that it is on a safe financial 
basis. But there is no margin for any material improvement and consequent 
expansion in the plan without an increase in the subscription rates or additional 
funds from some other source. 

The Committee desires to acknowledge the continued indebtedness of the 
Association to the Harvard Law School faculty. The material support we have 
received is great, and the Index has been given a standing and permanence which 
is of the utmost importance. 

During the past year there has been a renewal of discussion as to the desir- 
ability of incorporating the Association. As its chief financial enterprise is the 
publication of the Index and Journal, it is not inappropriate that your Committee 
should touch briefly upon the matter. 

In the opinion of your Committee the work done by it is in itself a strong 
argument in favor of incorporation. We collect something over $5600. a year, 
and we expend over $4900., in addition to the costs of editorial work. That we 
have encountered no serious complications in the course of the years when the 
work has been done by our voluntary, unincorporated Association, is fortunate. 

Moreover, there are many things the Association might and could do, in 
fact ought to do, but as a preliminary to any such enterprises, it must be in a 
position to receive and administer funds for such purposes. 

The Committee has been considering publishing the Index monthly instead 
of quarterly. This would entail a probable expenditure of from $2000 to $2500 
a year in addition to the present costs. It is not clear that this amount could 
be secured by an increase in subscription rates. Perhaps funds must be secured 
in some other way. 

The Editor is of the opinion that we should republish in one alphabet all 
the Indexes up to the beginning of the first three year cumulation, as some of the 
early annual numbers are out of print. He states, 


“We are finding the Index, even in the scattered cumulative volumes, increasingly 
valuable each year. Under-graduate students are using it all the time. I have no doubt that 
this will mean ultimately that the Bar generally will become more interested in it, for our 
men go all over the country to practice, and carry with them, of course, their conception 
of the general desirability of the tools that they used here.” 


Professor James also believes that the Association should prepare and 
publish an adequate bibliography of American session laws. He states that the 
historians will not do it and he does not know of any organization that is inter- 
ested in it, except our own. He adds, 


“There are, of course, many other cooperative enterprises in which we might engage 
and it does seem to me that it might help us to obtain funds for such purposes if we are 
incorporated.” 

Your Committee feels that if the Association were in a position at law to 
accept and administer funds for purposes within the scope of the activities of the 
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Association, that such funds would eventually come to us, and that the Associa- 
tion would thereby greatly enlarge its usefulness. 

The proposition also has a bearing on the suggestion which has recently 
been made, that the Association maintain an office with a permanent, paid 
secretary. 

Mr. Mettee: I\'d like to ask a question. You spoke about the monthly 
settlement of the Index, and then you had two payments. Our fiscal year starts 
the first of July; is there an overlapping of the contract? 

Mr. McDaniel: The editor of the Index asked to have his assistant paid on 
a monthly basis, of course, up to a certain time. Previously the payment was 
made after work was all done. 

Mr. Mettee: In other words, the incoming officers will have a clear sheet? 

Mr. McDaniel: As a matter of fact, two months of the next year have 
already been paid, but it is a question of helping Professor James out in the 
actual indexing work. 

Mr. Small (Law Librarian, lowa State Library): Before we pass on to 
the next, I move that the names of the deceased members be referred to the 
Resolutions Committee. 


The motion was duly seconded, and carried. 


Mr. Small: These remarks about incorporation are simply thoughts that 
came to us in the course of our work from year to year, and we are putting them 
forward, more or less, as items of information to be considered and acted upon 
in any way that the Association may see fit. 

Mr. Mettee: Aren’t we incorporated? 

Mr. Small: We pay dues to the American Library Association; that is 
incorporated. 

President Parma: You have heard the report on the Index and Journal, 
what is your pleasure? 


Upon motion made by Mr. Redstone, and duly seconded, the report was 
accepted. 


President Parma: We have had to change our program because Mrs. Mar- 
shall will not be here at the end of the week. She will deliver her address now. 


Mrs. Marshall, State Librarian of Mississippi, then gave her address. 


Mrs. W. F. Marshall: (The Law and Its Ideals) “Why,” asks Hamlet 
in a cynical remark as a skull is dug up in a graveyard, “may that not be the 
skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures and his tricks?” 

The lawyer has not been a popular figure in literature because the literary 
artist is apt to be more concerned with ideals rather than realities and is likely 
to picture a world as he would have it be rather than as it is. The lawyer deals 
with the world as it is, must face facts and not dreams, realities and not visions, 
but this does not keep him from hitching his wagon to a star. 

The lawyer is concerned chiefly with seeking to stabilize the world or main- 
tain stability in a world of change, the lawyer can, and should be a man of ideals 
because of necessity law is a progressive science or otherwise there would be 
either anarchy in society or society would cease to progress. 
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Law cannot be made in a democracy in advance of crystalized public opinion, 
but need we despair of democracy even then, for there are other professions to 
carry on in behalf of progress. Even the lawyer may agitate progressive laws 
but may not always succeed in having them changed as he would like or desire. 

To prevent anarchy in civilized society, there must be growth, there must 
be stability of law, but to prevent stagnation there must be progress in society. 
Between stable law and progressive society there must of necessity be a gulf, but 
the experience of mankind has evolved the dull method of bridging the gulf 
by means of the application of equity or moral principles from within the courts 
and of legislation or the making of new laws from without. 

I doubt if there is any other profession that affords an equal opportunity 
for fixing the standards and directing the conduct of his fellows as that of the 
lawyer. It is very important that one who aspires to the high calling of law 
should be upright in character and should hold, and deserve to hold, the confidence 
of the community where he lives and works. 

The legal profession has never failed to make its impress upon the com- 
munity. It is not necessary to say that such a profession with such ideals as those 
of the legal profession can fail or be unproductive. It is productive of the 
highest and best there is, and marks the way to public order under the law. 
“No one should seek to share in that work who does not feel its essential nobility, 
says a distinguished jurist,” and “who is not ready to defend it with the best that 
in him lies.” 

The essence of the legal profession is altruism, for the lawyer is constantly 
contending for the rights of others. He disregards personal interests, putting 
all the strength of mind and body in one supreme effort of concentrated energy 
at the service of his clients. 

The lawyers place is one of service to his state, and nation. He must 
struggle to make justice in common things known. The legal profession needs 
no defense though many of those who profess to be members often do. The 
highest offices in the nation and the state are held by lawyers. They were not 
named to those high positions because they were lawyers but because they were 
citizens worthy to be trusted with high positions. 

Lawyers have always been prominent in public life. Twenty-five of the 
56 signers of the Declaration of Independence were lawyers; thirty of the 55 
members of the convention that framed the Constitution of the United States 
were lawyers. The selection of the lawyers to fill places of public trust has 
been due largely to the fact that they were the only class especially prepared for 
that type of service. This does show that the profession is worthy of the trust 
and confidence of the people. 

There is no nobler work than that of legislation. Making law that deter- 
mines what is right and what is wrong has been declared to be a type of divine 
power which rules the physical and moral universe. If approached in the proper 
spirit, this is true legislation in which the lawyers have long dominated as they 
do in their interpretation and application of law from the bench. Legislation’ 
makes new laws to meet new conditions. They must not forget the old laws. 
In order that legislation may not proceed too rapidly to disturb the stability 
without which society cannot exist, there are constitutions, which cannot be 
changed easily, to aid in preserving stability and at the same time permitting 
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progress. The lawyer has to deal with statutory law and must follow the written 
law, therefore, he must deal with law already written. A nation that makes no 
changes in its laws makes little or no progress. 

The history of criminal law in this country and in England is not an inspiring 
picture except that it does show the progress that has been made in the last one 
hundred years. It would be an interesting thing if those who are prone to be 
discouraged if they would turn the pages of history back to 1800 when a man was 
hanged for injuring a county bridge or forging a bank note. 

Trial of cases by jury is a recognition of the worth of the individual man, 
and is a challenge to every teacher in the land to make the most of his or her 
opportunity to train worthy citizens. Whatever may be said of the difficulty of 
getting exact justice by a modern jury it certainly is a great improvement over 
the old method of trial by ordeal. As men become better educated there is less 
occasion for complaining about decisions of jurors though the great difficulty 
now is to get the educated men to serve on juries. 

The jury system is not perfect but it is one example of the progress of the 
law. The jury system will stand for a long time, but already it is becoming more 
and more the case that judges are allowed to decide cases, but the safeguard of 
an appeal to a jury is one of the landmarks of liberty that the people will not 
willingly permit to become erased. 

The real danger to administration of justice according to law is in timid 
resistance to rational improvement and obstinate persistence in legal paths 
which have become impossible in urban industrial America of to-day. Such 
things have driven fast to an administrative justice, through boards and com- 
missions, with loosely defined powers, unlimited discretion and inadequate judicial 
restraints, which is at variance with the genius of our legal and _ political 
institutions. 

Had the judges of the first half of the century possessed sufficient vision to 
exercise their common-law powers, and had they done even some part of what 
Chief Justice Doe did in New Hampshire, it is not unlikely that the movement 
for the elective bench which has swept over the country since 1850 and is now in 
force in nearly every state in the Union, putting the courts into politics and 
seriously impairing the judicial independence which is vital in our law, might 
have proceeded slowly, and have extended to relatively few frontier communities 
and have spared the higher tribunals. 

The profession of law is in its nature, the noblest and most beneficial to 
mankind, in its abuse the most sordid and pernicious. The essence and basis of 
this honorable profession is character. Without character and integrity a lawyer 
is a blot on the body politic, and a curse on the civilization that permits him to 
exist. 

The true ambition of the lawyer is: To obey God in service of society; to 
administer His justice under the law which human intelligence and conscience 
can accomplish. There goes to this ambition, high integrity of character and life; 
love of truth and right; obedience to law because it is law; reverence to all law 
or authority, human and divine; generous sympathy with man and profound 
dependence on God. These we can all command. 

“The University” says Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, “is a place from which men start for the Eternal 
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City. In the University are pictured the Ideals which abide in the city of God. 
Many roads lead to that haven, and those who are here have traveled by different 
paths toward the goal... . My way has been by the ocean of law. On that I 
have learned a part of the great lesson, the lesson not of law, but of life.” 

President Parma: We will now call on Mr. Small to present some of the 
testimonials to some of our members who have departed. 

Mr. Small: The names have just been read, and the Committee on Memorials 
is not prepared to make a report at this time. Mr. Baxter is to speak. 

President Parma: I misunderstood. 

Mr. Baxter (Assistant Librarian, Law Association of Philadelphia): I can 
pass this on to the Resolutions Committee and let them take care of it. If you 
desire it, of course I will read it. It was prepared by Mr. Hewitt. She, Mrs. 
Klingelsmith, was a friend of some of us, and it would mean a great deal to many 
of those present to have it read. While it is a sad duty, it is a pleasure to present 
a tribute, a well deserved tribute, to one of our outstanding law librarians, and 
former vice-president of this Association. 

Mr. Baxter: Mrs. Margaret Center Klingelsmith, who died on Monday even- 
ing, January 19th, was a graduate of the Law School, University of Pennsylvania, 
class of 1898. She was in the first class which had admitted women since 
Carrie B. Kilgore made her historic fight to be admitted to the Philadelphia Bar ; 
and Mrs. Klingelsmith was either the second or third woman to be admitted to 
the Philadelphia Bar. 

As a student at the Law School she received honorable mention for the 
Meredith Prize for her essay entitled, “The Tendency of Common Law in Crimes 
and Torts.” She was graduated with honors, and was one of the most brilliant 
women ever registered in the Law School. After graduation she became Libra- 
rian of the Biddle Law Library, which office she held for almost thirty-four years, 
up to the time of her death. 

In 1900 she wrote a history of the Law School which was published in the 
Dedicatory Proceedings, the Law School having moved in 1900 from its temporary 
quarters in Congress Hall at Sixth and Chestnut Streets to its new building at 
34th and Chestnut Streets. Mrs. Klingelsmith, therefore, had the privilege of 
studying law, with the members of the Class of 1898 and a few other classes, in 
the same historic halls in which George Washington and John Adams were 
inaugurated as presidents of the United States. 

She was one of the few members of the American Bar who could translate 
the old Norman French, and in 1915 she translated “Statham’s Abridgment,” 
an old English law book in Norman French, which had never been published 
in modern English, for which scholarly work the University honored her, in 
1916, by conferring upon her the honorary degree of Master of Laws, which 
was the first and only time that that degree was conferred by it upon a woman. 
Later she wrote a “Life of John Marshall, of the Supreme Court,” and was a 
frequent contributor to legal magazines and the author of a number of biog- 
raphies, essays, etc. She was nationally known as an authority on early English 
Year Books and as a noted authority on Paleography. 

She wrote many articles for the law journals. Librarians are well acquainted 
with the valuable Legal Bibliography by J. G. Marvin, with its scholarly and 
interesting comments, and they will remember with pleasure her account of 
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Mr. Marvin and his work. They will remember, too, her most interesting paper 
on “Law Libraries as the Source of the study of History and Sociology.” Her 
article, “Stonore Said,” is a view of the common law in the nineteenth year of 
Edward III. Mrs. Klingelsmith’s studies of the early “Year Books” were a 
good foundation for this brilliant paper, and for her paper, “A Rhapsody of 
Antiquated Law.” 

Besides these studies of early English law, Mrs. Klingelsmith took an active 
part in the discussions respecting law cataloguing, shelf classification, etc. 

She was a charter member of the American Association of Law Libraries 
and was its vice-president in 1912 and 1913. 

She made a number of trips abroad in the interest of the Biddle Law Library, 
University of Pennsylvania, and purchased many rare and valuable law books. 
When she first took charge of the Law Library of the University, under the 
supervision of former Dean William Draper Lewis, the Library had only eight 
or nine thousand volumes. It has gradually been built up into one of the largest 
and most important law libraries in the country, now nearing the 100,000 mark. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith took an active interest in politics and was at one time 
Democratic candidate for Justice of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania. She 
was a member of the Business and Professional Women’s Club, the Womens’ 
Law Association, and an active member of the first Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Klingelsmith was probably better known among members of the 
Philadelphia Bar than any other woman, since her kind and helpful spirit to all, 
and her unselfish and patient work with several generations of law students, 
endeared her to all who came in contact with her. She was also well known 
and beloved by the members of the University of Pennsylvania staff. She was 
buried from the Chapel of the First Unitarian Church at 22nd and Chestnut 
Streets on Thursday morning, January 22nd at eleven o’clock. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith was born on November 27, 1859 at Portland, Maine, the 
daughter of Isaac Henry Center and Caroline Howe Evan, both members of old 
and prominent New England families. She was descended from a relative of 
Daniel Webster. 


Following this, Mr. Andrews, Reference Librarian, Association of the Bar 
of New York, read a paper on William Hall Alexander.* 


Mr. Small: I naturally supposed that these names would be referred to a 
committee, and they would make a formal report. As some reports have been 
read by different ones, I think it proper that we might make further reports upon 
the others. I have one relative to the passing of Miss Compton. 


Mr. Small then read the testimonial to Miss Rowena Ula Compton. 


Mr. Small: On the first day of November, 1930, when nature was folding 
her wings for the repose of winter and the shadows of autumn were drawing 
to a close, a splendid life went out into the unseen realm of endless sleep! It was 
the passing of Miss Rowena Ula Compton, after an illness of several weeks. 
Miss Compton had sacrificed her life in her devotion for service. Her frail 
body could not withstand the strain of her ambition in the strenuous activities 
of her work as librarian. She led an active life, far too strenuous for human 


* Printed in vol. XXIV Law Library Journal, p. 110. 
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endurance. She was graduated from Stetson University at Deland, Florida, 
determined to fit herself for a useful career, above all, a law librarian. 

She held a position in the Department of the Interior for a number of years. 
She received the degree of Bachelor of Laws from Washington College of Law, 
June 2, 1920 and was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia on June 1, 1921, and as an attorney and counselor in the United 
States Supreme Court, November 24, 1924. She held membership in several 
professional and fraternal clubs. 

At the time of her death she was law librarian in the Indiana University, 
School of Law at Bloomington, Indiana, and was for some years an active mem- 
ber of the American Association of Law Libraries. In her passing, we, as the 
membership of the American Association of Law Libraries, fraternally subscribe 
this token of esteem to her memory. 

Whereas, This association has lost one of its most devoted and choicest 
members and desires to pay tribute to her memory. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, as an association, sincerely deplore the 
passing of Miss Compton, but yield to the infinite wisdom that has made it neces- 
sary for her to answer the supreme call. 

Be It Further Resolved, That these resolutions become a part of our per- 
manent records and a copy be sent to the family of the deceased. 

Done this 22nd day of June, 1931, in the City of New Haven, Conn. 








The Resolutions were then formally voted upon, and adopted. 


President Parma: I want to appoint a few committees. The Auditing 
Committee, Mr. Mettee, and Miss Forgeus; Resolutions Committee, Mr. Small, 
Mrs. Frankhauser, and Mr. Cheney; Nominating Committee, Mr. Redstone, Mr. 
Hicks, and Miss Lee. If there is no further business, the meeting will stand 
adjourned. 


The First Session of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries was adjourned at 4:00 P. M. 


ROUND TABLE SESSION 


June 23, 1931 


The first Round Table session of the American Association of Law Libraries 
was called to order by President Rosamond Parma, on Tuesday afternoon, at 
2:30 P. M. 

President Parma: We have a round table to discuss some propositions, and 
we hope that you will enter into the discussion, whether you are for it or against 
it. We want to have the matters settled. We are here to report on the Com- 
mittee of Incorporation, and the meeting will be in charge of Miss Lyons of 
Albany, New York. 

Miss Lyons (Librarian, New York State Library): Madame President and 
friends, I take for granted that you have all read the letter from Mr. William 
Roalfe, the law librarian of Duke University, to the President of this Associa- 
tion, which appeared in the April number of the Law Library Journal. I hope 
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that the letter has been given wide publicity, because it covers many things in 
the way of innovations, and shall I put it this way, a better and bigger organiza- 
tion of law librarians. I will just give you very briefly the outline of some of 
Mr. Roalfe’s suggestions, and then, of course, throw the meeting open for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Roalfe thinks that the time has arrived when we should go in for 
closer organization. He calls our attention to the fact that the organizations with 
which we are associated are organized, now, along business lines. That is, the 
state Bar associations are many of them being incorporated in the different states ; 
general library work is working towards a closer central organization; and we 
find in the teaching profession, with which many law libraries are allied, also 
modern organization. So we have reached the point where the law librarians 
are a little out of line when it comes to modern work and modern organization. 

Now Mr. Roalfe has some definite suggestions to offer in this open letter. 
In the first place, he thinks the time has arrived when the American Association 
of Law Libraries should have one or more paid full time persons on its staff, 
perhaps beginning with one full time paid secretary. These paid people should 
operate at some central headquarters somewhere in the country. He feels that 
the Journal should not only be continued, but that it should be enlarged to cover 
more questions as to law library administration. I thought that throughout his 
letter, Mr. Roalfe stressed the importance of more information; that is, the 
dissemination of more information on the technique of library administration. 
In connection with the Journal, Mr. Roalfe suggests that a bulletin should be 
issued which should contain current items of interest, such as lists of current 
legal publications, etc. 

You are all familiar with Mr. Rosbrook’s very creditable little magazine that 
comes out every month. In that connection, Mr. Rosbrook has made an attempt 
to issue reading lists. I think he has had to discontinue it, but I take it that 
Mr. Roalfe has in mind something along the lines of Mr. Rosbrook’s bulletin, 
in connection with the Journal, which would give us items of interest in con- 
nection with publications of new law books. 

He also suggests this in order to encourage private efforts in getting out 
indexes, bibliographies, etc., that the organization should perhaps be willing to 
sponsor the publication of these efforts of law librarians. He seems to feel that 
it is rather a heartless task to spend a great deal of time on getting up a bibliog- 
raphy or working out an index when there is no opportunity to have it published, 
to get it across, in other words. Then again, he seems to think that we should 
have some sort of a clearing house or central library on the question of law 
library administration, and finally comes the all-important question of financing 
these projects, especially the salary of a full time worker who would be given 
an ample salary. Where shall we secure that financial assistance? He offers a 
suggestion that, perhaps the various Bar associations, who in the last analysis 
depend more or less on law librarians, would be willing to cooperate and con- 
tribute in a small way. Then again, he thinks that, perhaps through our organ- 
ization or individuals we can be given frequent financial assistance; and finally, 
he proposes that a committee should be appointed by thé President, after hearing 
the discussion here today, to take all these matters into consideration and report 
at our next meeting. 

Now, turning the matter over to you for general discussion, I suggest we 
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center our discussions on these two questions. First, shall we organize ourselves 
along more efficient lines, and secondly, how will we finance a more closely knit 
organization? These other matters of a Journal, Bulletin, and publication of 
bibliographies, etc. are really minor matters. 

I shall call on Mr. Roalfe, of course, as the first speaker, to give us more 
details on this plan of his. 

Mr. Roalfe (Law Librarian, Duke University Law School) : Madame Chair- 
man and fellow members, Miss Lyons has covered very satisfactorily the various 
items and proposals included in the letter which I sent to Miss Parma, some time 
last year; and I therefore, will not burden you with any repetition in regard to 
those matters. As a matter of fact, the chief object of this meeting is to bring 
to light the consensus of opinion of the members of this Association. It seems 
to me much wiser to devote most of the time to bringing out the ideas that all 
of us have, rather than to listen to what I have to say. I have given this matter 
considerable thought myself, and largely because of the fact that I have felt the 
need of a stronger Association to support me in working out the particular prob- 
lems that lie before me in my own library. 

As Miss Lyons said, there are two major problems of consideration into 
which this entire discussion falls; first, shall we work out a modified or enlarged 
type of organization to carry on the work of the American Association of Law 
Libraries ; and secondly, if we undertake to carry forward such a program, how 
are we going to meet the financial obligations that will be incurred thereby? 
I don’t wish to spend much time on the first consideration, except to say that, 
while I have had very little experience with this Association, I have had some 
experience with other organizations in which the chief work was carried on by 
voluntary members, and I feel most acutely the handicaps under which the offi- 
cers work, under such conditions. They are usually very busy about the task 
that lies before them in connection with their own particular jobs, and they are 
not often able to give one-tenth of the time to the organization that they would 
like to give. In the second place, voluntary officers, without exception, break 
the continuity of a program of an organization. Now I don’t wish to say for 
a moment that this break of the continuity does not have its merits. It does, 
and it is for that reason that I would not suggest that we abandon the voluntary 
and annually elected officers in the American Association of Law Libraries; that 
is absolutely essential. What I do suggest is that we add, thereto, factors that 
will capitalize all the advantages that the voluntary officers bring to an Associa- 
tion, and add the continuity which a permanent staff will bring to the organiza- 
tion, even if that be but one person. 

In regard to the personnel, obviously it is no use making such a step unless 
we provide a salary adequate to procure a person who is sold on the program 
which he will undertake, and who is willing to devote his entire time to it, and 
to carry it through. If we desire to go forward in this manner, we must find 
someone who has the capacity to look upon his job as a creative task. We don’t 
know exactly where we aim to go. We can just chart the general outline, and 
we will turn it over to the executive secretary to build it up and make of this 
organization what it can be, provided we strengthen the continuity and strengthen 
the functioning that depends upon those who give their time to it. 

The second thing, I’ll just take a moment for that, and that is the question 
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of financing. I am afraid that I stand almost alone in this group in feeling 
that the problem of financing is of secondary importance. I know that seems 
somewhat strange to many of you; but while I do not know, nor have I the 
slightest idea where we can seek and secure the funds we would need in order 
to carry on such a program as I have proposed, I believe that if we appointed 
a committee, and a committee prepared a comprehensive program of activities 
for the American Association of Law Libraries during a period of, say the next 
five years, and if the Association backed the report of that committee, I repeat 
that I believe that I would find some place from which we could get the necessary 
financial assistance. 

All of you know that millions of dollars are being given away to one or 
another causes. There is more money being given to these things than ever before. 
It seems to me that the vital issue before us is, first, do we ourselves really 
realize the importance of the particular little niche that we fill in this tremendous 
profession, the legal profession in all of its branches; and secondly, do we our- 
selves really realize that we could make ourselves much more useful provided 
we had a more adequate equipment to carry on the program which really lies at 
our door? I feel convinced that if we can present this matter in a proper manner, 
the resources will be found. I cannot say that on authority, but I just feel 
that way; and it seems to me it would be exceedingly shortsighted for us to 
hesitate to investigate a program for this organization and recommend that it be 
adopted, simply because we did not have the money on hand. All pioneer 
work is done by making a start, not knowing how the final result is to be achieved. 

The main thing that lies before us today, I feel, is to make that kind of a 
start. In other words, to set forth boldly and say, “Let us encourage the 
functioning of this Association, and let us go to it wholeheartedly, and let us 
develop an instrument such as is adequate for modern conditions.” 

I hope I will not be misunderstood by anybody as having offered any criti- 
cism to the present officers, or past officers, or any member of this Association. 
There is probably no one here who is more deeply appreciative, and indebted to 
members of the American Association of Law Libraries. I have received assis- 
tance offhand, and I have received assistance from the men who have made this 
Association what it is, and who have made our profession what it is. It is no 
criticism of anyone. I simply feel that the time has come to build on the shoulders 
of the past, and to set forth on the program for the future, that which will be a 
fitting tribute to the labors of those who have carried on in the past. 

Mr. Small: Madame Chairman, and friends, I did not expect, nor did I 
think that I would be called upon to make the first response to this outlined plan 
of Mr. Roalfe’s; in fact, I am overwhelmed with the magnitude of his program, 
and this cannot be a discussion either in favor or against the proposed plan. 
From the beginning of this Association in 1906, on Narragansett Pier, where 
a few of us gathered to form what we now know to be a Law Association of 
Law Libraries, several of us have had new ideas that have helped form the 
present Association; and if we can but repeat and review some of the things 
which have been accomplished since that time, it might be of interest to some, 
and lead up to the present situation. 

There was nothing definite at that time other than to organize and cooperate 
with one another as librarians. Librarians throughout the country were inde- 
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pendent unto themselves. We did not have the fellowship, the acquaintance, the 
cooperation, and for that purpose we met to form a cooperative body whereby we 
might better the conditions of our libraries, and be better librarians. We were all 
strangers at that time. We organized ourselves; we adopted our Constitution 
which has been amended at different times, to meet the growing conditions. I 
will say frankly that from that time to this, the Association has been progressive. 
At the first meeting we merely suggested that there might be a periodical, 
and an index to leading periodicals. No one would undertake it; so at Asheville, 
in 1907, Mr. Schenk was chosen editor, and all of you are familiar with the 
Index to Legal Periodicals, and the Law Library Journal which was started at 
that time. It was a very humble periodical at that time, and I think it is in- 
dispensable at this time. Several other things have been introduced, and some- 
thing each year, something progressive, has been made to the advancement of 
law libraries and law librarians. 

Now this company today is a splendid company. Only a few of you were 
at Narragansett Pier. The membership is growing, and we want to meet the 
growing conditions. Some of the suggestions by Mr. Roalfe are splendid, and 
we may be able to meet them. I do not propose to take the negative. I would 
say, “Let’s go our limits.” But let’s not go too far and overdo. Since the 
beginning, I have said our work has been progressive and steadily upward, and 
you know the results. This fine attendance means much, and you show your 
interest by being here. 

I do not know just what he had in mind by reorganization. We have our 
Constitution, and we have our officers elected. To be sure we have voluntary 
service; now we give our Secretary a very nominal sum. He should have more, 
but when our periodicals started, all of the work was done by cooperative efforts. 
Many of the librarians throughout the country were associated with us, and we 
cooperated and sent the work in to Mr. Schenk, and he edited it. That is the 
way we started the periodical. Up in Minnetonka, in 1908, we met and worked 
day and night to get out the next issue. We want to make that Journal more 
progressive, make it what it should be. We have added to it. I really think 
there are some things that we might put in, and the Index is the best one that 
we have at this time. Nothing can compare with it. It is indispensable; as it 
was, before that time, it was almost impossible, without much labor, to find 
anything in periodicals. 

So whatever we shall do today, it is a matter of the future, and of progress. 
Whether we shall reorganize, and to what extent, I don’t think that we are pre- 
pared to say. The changes—what can be the changes now that we need? The 
only suggestion that I have, and Mr. Roalfe made that suggestion, is that a com- 
mittee of persons should look into the future in the enlargement of this Associa- 
tion to consider these things, and if we can better it, let us do so by all means. 
So far as the financial end is concerned, we were bankrupt once in our periodi- 
cals, but we finally worked a way out. Let us make a gradual growth—not too 
fast—and make this Association what it should be. 

As we know, the law librarians are not as numerous as the lawyers, nor 
our parent association, the A. L. A., so we cannot undertake the big things that 
they have undertaken. The state Bar associations consist of several thousands, 
while we have less than two hundred throughout the country. It, therefore, 
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makes a great deal of difference as to what we shall do in comparison with what 
they are doing. However, that is no excuse to say that we cannot accomplish 
much, because we have. We have united ourselves with the A. L. A. They 
are our parent association, and we are following in their footsteps. We are here 
today, because they are here today, and our Constitution says that we shall meet 
with them at the same time and place. 

So far as the financing is concerned, that is one of the hardest problems that 
we will have to surmount. If Mr. Roalfe knows of any millionaires who have 
a million or two to hand over, let him bring them up. That is a question we 
shall have to look into, to find somebody ready and able to help us. So far as 
the individual Bar associations are concerned in the various states, | have my 
doubts that they will be able or willing to contribute to an outside association 
such as this. I doubt it very much, but if they will, of course, it will be gladly 
received. So far as I am concerned, there will probably be a motion to have a 
committee appointed to consider this question and report at the next meeting. 
We know not who it may be, but all of us are interested in working out the 
problems that we have to confront us, and the advancement of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 

Chairman Lyons: I will simply call on one or two people to get the discussion 
fairly under way. Perhaps, Miss Dager has some thoughts on the question. 

Miss Dager (Librarian, Western Reserve University Law School, Cleveland, 
Ohio): So much has been said and so well, that there really isn’t much that I 
can add except to reiterate that as one of the newer, more recent members of 
the Association we deeply realize what a splendid heritage we have stepped into. 
We are deeply appreciative of the fact that so much has been accomplished, and 
I know the Law Library Journal has been my guide in a great many cases where 
questions have come up, and I haven’t had to go to Mr. Feazel with them. I 
have been fortunate in having him in the same city, and go to him for counsel, 
and I also feel that the Journal is of great assistance to all of the members of 
the Association. Any step that would make it of more value should be taken up, 
I think, and given due consideration, and we should go ahead with it as rapidly 
as possible. Then too, I think this organization is unique in the fact that it has 
been formed by people who are very closely allied, and have been for a good 
many years; yet, that close association of those founders has not prevented them 
from taking the newer members into their fellowship, and we appreciate that, too. 
We folks who have only attended one or two conventions feel like old timers 
when we come back again. The really big members of the Association are so 
approachable and so helpful that, I think, that is one of the reasons why we have 
gone as far as we have, in the past few years, or the years since 1901 or 1907. 

It would be well to have the committee appointed, and do everything they 
can to carry out these suggestions of Mr. Roalfe. Most of them, I think, are 
very good, and it should be our aim to attain most of those suggestions that he 
made and that have been outlined here. 

I would like to add just as a minor detail, that I have often felt the need 
of having several numbers of the Law Library Journal reprinted. I have tried 
to get Volumes 2, 3, and 4 every place that I possibly could, but I haven’t suc- 
ceeded so far. I think, the Journal is becoming more useful to the librarians, so 
those early numbers are hard to get—also the Index. You can get the Index, 
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but not the Journal. We should make those available. I know that in my own 
school the Index is preferred among all others by both the students and the 
professors, and even though we recommend any of the other Indexes, they are 
invariably turned aside. They go to our Wilson Index for legal periodicals. 

I don’t know just how far this new magazine that Mr. Franz is planning 
to start, will cover the field that has been suggested by the bulletin Mr. Roalfe 
has suggested. Time will tell just whether that magazine will take up that field 
or not. I think he plans to have a complete review of everything that is pub- 
lished of a legal nature. Perhaps we won’t need to take over that part, if the 
Journal is successful; but it ought to have the backing of the members of the 
Association, provided it is successful. If that didn’t go through, we might be 
able to get some assistance to the magazine from the publishers. If the pub- 
lisher will be willing to cooperate with us in that respect, that might be worked 
out. 

The idea of having one place to which you can write for advice is very good, 
because so many librarians haven’t attended the conventions. They don’t know 
people so well, and they are rather at a loss to know just where to go for 
information. If they did know that there was a central office some place, they 
would feel freer to write to that place and find out what they wanted. 

I think, perhaps, the first thing we should do is to incorporate our member- 
ship. As our President told us yesterday, we have a possibility of some 700 
members, and we only have about 200 of them now. We would stand better 
chances of being able to take up this work and of going ahead, if we had more 
members. We ought to make a very strong drive for members. 

Mr. Small: Madame Chairman, there is just one thing I omitted in periodi- 
cals. I referred to the cooperative work at first, but at the present time, when 
Mr. James is editing and paying five or six hundred dollars a year, we are 
contributing five hundred dollars. The Harvard Law School is prepared to make 
a better statement in regard to that, but our Association gives five hundred dollars 
a year, backing it to the extent of contributing voluntary work. We have no 
responsibility so far as the cooperative work is concerned. 

Chairman Lyons: Mr. Poole, what do you think of the idea of a full time 
paid assistant at central head quarters? Are you in favor of such a policy? 

Mr. Poole (Librarian, Association of the Bar, New York City): Yes, I 
am most decidedly in favor of such a central organization, permanent and not 
subject to change. It would be something functioning all the time. It would be 
a great advantage, and I do think that Mr. Roalfe’s statement, that the securing 
of funds is of secondary importance, is correct. I think we will not get any 
funds until we are organized properly and legally, and that when we are so 
organized we will get funds somehow. 

Chairman Lyons: Is it your idea that you can just start a paid worker 
without any funds? 

Mr. Poole: You have got to have the funds before you can start your 
machinery, but you will never get your funds until you are properly organized. 
It is a circle. 

Mr. Mettee (Librarian, Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, 
M¢.): I think that we are getting away from our mooring. I didn’t come pre- 
pared to make an address, but I can read between the lines. I don’t believe in 
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centralization, and I speak from experience. It takes years to bring the lawyers 
around to books, and when you get financial aid, you find you have done it your- 
selves—it comes all of a sudden. I blame this Association for not going to the 
American Bar Association. They didn’t make an attempt and they were given 
closed doors. I do not believe in the numbers of the Association being the back- 
bone and the progress of the Association. I am not boasting, but what I have 
done in Baltimore, I have done by myself by burning the midnight oil. I have 
been 42 years, next October, in this business. When Mr. Small and I started 
this Association, the object was for law libraries or those nearby, to be in close 
contact. 

I know of the distribution of the American Bar Association reports. It came 
all of a sudden. It took years to develop. We are all of us children, and the 
world is a stage. They do not realize that we are doing the work in financing 
and making the tools for them. When they wake up, they will come to our 
rescue. Bringing numbers in will not bring you very much. 300 members at 
three dollars apiece is nine hundred dollars. We represent 300 institutions, and 
you will get ten or fifteen dollars where you would only get three dollars. I am 
only speaking in the minimum. 

It is well enough to have a committee to weigh the matter, but we certainly 
have to go more carefully. There is a whole lot to be said here and I can’t say 
it in a few minutes. It is deep, very deep. It isn’t a question of numbers; it 
is a question of the quality of the members, and a question of willingness to do 
voluntary work. 

I advocated a Law Library Journal; I advocated publishing the proceedings 
immediately after the meeting; I also advocated the reprinting from all other 
law magazines and books of interest to law librarians; also, having a consolidated 
index or a desk book, whereby you could find anything pertaining to the legisla- 
tion of law libraries, or any library for that matter. We should have a desk 
book. 

When it comes down to financing, I think the Bar associations themselves 
will give so much per month. Why should we be putting our hands in our 
pocket? I brought up the subject of the Index. There are two things that I 
wanted to put in that book, but they forced me to press. They are waking up 
and I think that we will see the light of day soon, in one or two years. Even 
the fact that we do have a committee and bring that to the Bar associations will 
not aid us in raising finances. We are only wasting time to go after them. 

Mr. Cheney (Librarian, Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse, N. Y.): I 
can’t speak, as some of my contemporaries have, of being present at the first 
meeting of this Association, but I have watched its growth from the time I 
first became aware of it, and have had occasional opportunities to attend some 
of its meetings. I believe that progressiveness has been the watchword of the 
Association from the beginning. It took a lot of vision for those men that met on 
Narragansett Pier, to see that there was an opportunity for service. I speak as 
one who has benefited from the service which they visioned there. 

I believe that the great success of the Index would naturally achieve the 
greatest results. They started an entirely voluntary work, each member of the 
Association contributing their views that found their way into the Index. Then 
they found it was necessary to have a paid assistant to carry on the work. I know 
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that was the making of the Index. As soon as you have somebody paid, then 
the work can be organized and we won’t have to depend upon voluntary assistants 
all the time. Of course, the committee in charge of the publication consisted of 
voluntary workers. They secured the work of an active secretariat. 

That is what I understand would be the proposition before us here, the 
proposition, of course, as to whether we will appoint a committee to consider it. 
The different views of this meeting are to be somewhat of a guide to the com- 
mittee. I do think that we all are in favor of having the committee. I, for one, 
would stand in favor of all of these progressive moves. I believe, as the last 
speaker does, that we are not going to accomplish it by putting our hands down 
into our own pockets. Those who made the original suggestion are not looking 
at our pockets. They are looking at us to point the way to create an organization 
to establish objectives, making points to present to them; then you are secure 
in your support. So I am in favor of the committee being appointed, and I am 
in favor of this meeting voicing its cordial backing of the suggestions that have 
been made for one more additional progressive move. Let us have a secretariat 
of this Association that we can rely upon, because it is a paid secretariat. 

Mr. Mettee: How many would you want on the committee? 

Mr. Cheney: I hadn’t thought about that, three or five, perhaps. 

Mr. Mettee: Would you make provision that the report be circulated among 
the members? 

Mr. Cheney: That is a detail I haven’t considered. 

Chairman Lyons: The last speaker suggested that this discussion is a con- 
sensus of opinion, and a guide to that committee. 

Mr. Cheney: In regard to the project, the committee, if it is appointed to 
investigate this project, should find ways and means of making practical sug- 
gestions definite suggestions, and have something to present to us. That is the 
way I understand it for then we have a definite objective. We can decide what 
we can do when we know what men are at our disposal. 

Miss Newman (Secretary & Librarian, Law Library, The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C.): I should like to say that I would unquali- 
fiedly support the proposition submitted by Mr. Roalfe, with reference to the 
full time paid secretary. I refer to the American Law Institute, which we all 
know is doing a splendid work in the restatement of the law, but we must realize 
that the details of that work are being carried on by a full time paid secretary. 
She is doing the work, and she is devoting her life to it. It seems to me that 
there is no work in the law school world more important than that of the law 
librarians who make available to the profession the books in the field. I would, 
therefore, favor the appointment of a committee to consider Mr. Roalfe’s 
proposals. 

Mrs. Briggs (Librarian, University of Wisconsin, Law Library, Madison, 
Wisc.): I have been wondering if it would be at all feasible to operate in con- 
nection with some other organization already existing, either the American Bar 
Association or the American Library Association. If we could have our secretary, 
for instance, at the headquarters of the American Library Association, if he or 
she could have an office or desk room there, it would reduce the overhead, and 
also give us the benefit of their machinery which already exists. For instance, 
if a librarian were to write in in regard to some technicality of cataloguing, or 
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classification, or library administration, we would have the experts there who 
might help us out on that. I don’t know whether that could be worked out or not. 

Mr. Mettee: It seems to me that my vision is clear. As I look back 25 years 
in this Association, I go out in the streets and see how things are going, when 
I read the newspapers, go to churches and listen to arguments there, we are 
getting very far away from base. I remember the day when no one would have 
dared to read an article from a magazine to a court; I remember the day when 
we didn’t have an Index to Periodicals in our library at all, though I was sin- 
cerely and earnestly advocating this. While I stand back of that committee, I 
don’t think we are going along the right track or on solid ground. We are 
advocating something collateral to the law and the practice of it. 

Mr. Vance (Law Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C.): I just can’t 
go away from this meeting without expressing my hearty approval of Mr. Roalfe’s 
plan. We hear a great deal about plans nowadays, five-year plans, ten year 
plans, and this plan and that plan, but I think that this plan is certainly deserving 
of the name of the Roalfe Plan. In spite of what Mr. Mettee says, I think that 
deep down in his heart, even in his words and acts during the past 25 years, 
he has approved this plan. Certainly, after 25 years of progress with the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, it would be impossible to say at this junction 
of the beginning of the second quarter of a century, that we are going to stand 
still from now on and just stagnate. That is what it would mean if we didn’t 
help Mr. Roalfe. 

I envy Mr. Roalfe the vision and the force and the clearness with which 
he has presented this matter. There is no question about the great work of the 
Association during 25 years, and no question about the gratitude that the whole 
profession of the law and the law librarians owes to the founders of this Asso- 
ciation, and the important work that they have carried on during their first 
quarter of a century. It seems to me, also, that there is no question about the 
necessity of going forward. 

Like Mr. Poole, the matter of funds is a secondary matter to me. If we 
have the idea, and the idea is sold to the members of the profession, we can 
sell the idea to those who have the funds in their power to carry on the work 
that is conceived. It is easy for me to understand Mr. Roalfe’s plan—I envy 
him—and the feeling that the money is of secondary importance. He is living 
in an atmosphere of luxury and wealth at Duke University, and where money 
seems to spring from the smoke, if not from the trees, and naturally he lives 
among great ideas. 

It seems to me that we should all enthusiastically endorse the plan, and a 
committee should be appointed in order to get it before the Association. I believe, 
Madame Chairman, that a committee of three be appointed to carry out this 
Roalfe Plan, and that Mr. Roalfe, the father of the Plan, be the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. Redstone: I'd like to make an amendment to that, that the two members 
of the Committee on Incorporation be included. 

Mr. Poole: 1 second the amendment. 

Mr. Cheney: I don’t know that we understand the motion. I didn’t know 
this was the Association; I thought this was a Round Table. 

Chairman Lyons: The idea is to have a committee appointed. 
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Mr. Small: I had the very same idea in mind. This is a Round Table and 
not an associate meeting. I think it is out of order to adopt a motion. We can 
make a recommendation to the Association. You can’t adopt a motion at an 
informal conference Round Table. Somebody could move that we go into a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Chairman Lyons: We can constitute ourselves a Committee of the Whole to 
discuss this matter officially. 

Mr. Small: We can rise, and then the President can call the meeting of the 
Association to adopt the business. 

Mr. Cronin: I move that the Round Table be dissolved. 

Mr. Vance: The motion was that this Round Table go into a conference of 
the Committee of the Whole, rise and be dissolved, and that the Association be 
called to order and the session proceed. 

Mr. Redstone: 1 second the motion. 

Chairman Lyons: Your motion has been seconded. Now we will vote on 
the motion that we constitute ourselves, instead of being a Round Table, into a 
conference of the Association. 

Mr. Cronin: I'd go right back into order of the regular meeting of the 
organization. You dissolve the Round Table and form for the meeting. I press 
my motion, 

Chairman Lyons: Is that motion arguable? 

Mr. Cheney: We are having a very pleasant time at this Round Table 
meeting. Is there nothing else that this Round Table wants to discuss? Why 
kill the Round Table just for the sake of passing this motion? Why can’t we 
pass the motion as it stands, and then as a recommendation to the Association. 

Mr. Vance: It seems to me that it is so simple to dissolve the Round Table 
and constitute the Association. There would be no delay. Then, if you wanted 
to go back into the Round Table, we could dissolve the Association. 

Chairman Lyons: We will vote on your motion. It has been seconded. All 
those in favor of Mr. Vance’s motion, say so. Opposed? The motion is carried. 
We are now constituted a meeting of the regular Assembly. 


Miss Rosamond Parma, President of the American Association of Law 
Libraries then called to order the meeting of the Association. 


President Parma: Will Mr. Vance amend his motion? 

Mr. Vance: 1 amend my motion by adding that a committee of five, including 
two members of the Committee on Incorporation, be appointed by the Chair to 
consider the Roalfe Plan, Mr. Roalfe himself to be a member of the committee. 

President Parma: The committee will be two members of the Committee 
of Incorporation, Mr. Roalfe, and two others. Is that clear? Is there any 
second to the motion? 

Mr. Poole: I second the motion. 

President Parma: The two members of Incorporation are Mr. Klapp and 
Mr. Glasier. Their report of the Committee on Incorporation will be presented 
this afternoon. Are you ready for the question? All in favor? Opposed? 
None. The motion is carried. I think we have disposed of Mr. Roalfe’s Plan, 
and it is time to call on Mr. Feazel who is to present his report on the Com- 
mittee of Incorporation. Mr. Feazel has a written report. 
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Mr. Feazel then read the report of the Committee of Incorporation. 


Mr. Feazel: Your committee on the advisability of incorporating the Asso- 
ciation respectfully begs to report as follows: 


The principal differences between the incorporated and unincorporated non- 
profit associations resemble those between partnerships and business corporations, 
arising out of the full recognition by the courts of the entity of the incorporated 
and the incomplete recognition of the entity of the unincorporated association. 
The members of a corporation are not, ordinarily, liable for its debts whereas 
members of an unincorporated association may be liable, on the principles of 
agency, for authorized or ratified debts. There is, also, an uncertainty as to the 
rules regarding legal title to the property of an unincorporated association which 
does not exist in the case of a corporation. 

If the American Association of Law Libraries owned any substantial amount 
of property or intended to broaden its activities in such manner as to create the 
possibility of a large deficit it would undoubtedly be wise to incorporate. This 
would also be true if there was in prospect any gifts or endowments to the 
Association. But inasmuch as the Association does not own any real property 
and the possibility of any gifts or endowments is rather remote, it is very doubtful 
whether the advantages of incorporating would outweigh the expense and trouble 
involved. 

It was thought that the Association might incorporate under the non-profit 
incorporating statutes of some state at a small expense and a minimum of trouble. 
A survey of the statutes of the several states disclosed, however, that the statutory 
restrictions were such as to make it impossible for an association such as ours to 
operate under them. So it is clear that if the Association does incorporate it will 
have to be as a business corporation. This involves not only the question of 
incorporating and recording fees but also the filing of yearly reports, franchise 
taxes, etc. , 

As practically all the business of the Association is transacted in New York, 
this state would be the logical one in which to incorporate. If the Association 
were to incorporate in some state other than New York and a question came 
up in New York that might lead to litigation it would be necessary, before the 
Association could go into court to qualify under the foreign corporation statute of 
New York, the fee for which is $50.00. The Association as now constituted 
could appear in court in any state without qualifying, as one member or more 
could sue on behalf of all the members. 

In view of the foregoing and the small likelihood of any personal liability 
of the members for the debts of the Association, your committee is of the opinion 
that incorporating the Association at this time would not be of any special benefit 
and would involve a needless expenditure of time and money. 

In the event that it is thought advisable to give this matter further thought 
and study, your committee will be glad to continue. 

Mr. Feazel: I think that, perhaps, if Mr. Klapp and Mr. Glasier had been 
present this afternoon and heard the discussion upon the program proposed by 
Mr. Roalfe, that they might have considered the advisability of incorporation 
in a different light, and it is certainly wise to have this Committee on Incorpera- 
tion serve as a part of the committee that is to consider the larger program for 
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the Association. We all feel that the paid secretary, the central officers of a 
clearing house, publications of bibliographies of session laws, and a multitude of 
other things would be wonderful things to have, but I can’t agree with some 
of the other speakers that we should commit ourselves to all of those things 
before we have discovered how we are going to finance them. The wise manu- 
facturer or merchant consults his banker before embarking on any large expan- 
sion, and I believe that we should. Especially, this committee should seriously 
consider the financial end of this matter first, and not last. 

Mr. Mettee: I am glad to hear those remarks. Why are we going to incor- 
porate? Why do we desire to incorporate? Why not an old-fashioned partner- 
ship if we are going to incorporate? I will get you an invitation; I will get you 
a special charter that will cost you nothing. 

President Parma: The reason we appointed the committee was that there 
was a demand for at least going into the matter, and I thought it only just to 
appoint a committee to look into it, so I persuaded Mr. Klapp and Mr. Glasier 
to look into the question of incorporation. You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Incorporation. What is your desire? I think, Mr. Poole, you 
had some ideas yesterday. 

Mr. Poole: I'd like to move, Madame President, that this report be referred 
to the new committee for further consideration. 


Mr. Cheney seconded the motion, and the motion was carried. 


President Parma: If there is no further business, I will entertain a motion 
for adjournment. 


The Round Table session was adjourned at 3:55. 

After the session Professor Frederick C. Hicks, Librarian of the Yale 
University Law Library, invited members of the Association, and of the National 
Association of State Libraries to a delightful tea in the student’s lounge. 


Mr. Eugene W. Hildreth, publisher at 89 State Street, Boston, Mass., died 
in April, 1931. Mr. Hildreth had been an associate member of the American 
Association of Law Libraries for several years. 


Mr. Franklin O. Poole has authorized the publishing of the following 
correspondence with reference to the distribution of printed papers’ of cases 
disposed of by the United States Supreme Court. 


Law School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
September 10, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Poole: 

I enclose herewith a copy of my letter as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Association of American Law Schools to Chief Justice Hughes and a copy of 
the reply to Mr. Cropley. Inasmuch as these two matters deal with the acquisi- 
tion of records and briefs of the Supreme Court of the United States, they might 
possibly be of interest to the readers of the Law Library Journal. If you think 
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well of it, I will be very glad to have you publish them. I am doing this with 
the consent of the Association of American Law Schools. 

I hope you have had a pleasant summer. I have just returned after a most 
delightful time in England. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Eldon R. James, 
Librarian. 
Mr. F. O. Poole, Librarian, 
Association of the Bar, 
42 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Copy 
March 16, 1931. 


Dear Mr. Chief Justice: 

A number of law schools, realizing the indispensable value for educational 
and research purposes of records and briefs in cases before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, have been much concerned either because of their inability 
to obtain them, though prepared financially and otherwise, to preserve them and 
to keep them available for use, or where they have been receiving them through 
the kindness of some member of the Court, because of the uncertainty of the 
continuation of the supply, in case of a change in the membership of the Court. 

Accordingly, the following resolution was presented to and unanimously 
adopted by the Association of American Law Schools, at its meeting in Chicago, 
December 29-31, 1930: 

“Resolved, That the Supreme Court of the United States be respect- 
fully requested, under such conditions as may seem to it reasonable, 
to make available to those libraries which may desire them and 
which are willing to preserve them, surplus records and briefs and 
other principal papers filed in litigation before that Court.” 

The president of the Association, Dean Herbert F. Goodrich, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, appointed for the purpose of presenting the 
request to the Supreme Court, the following Committee: 

Professor Francis S. Philbrick, Law School, University of Pennsylvania 
Miss Rosamond Parma, Law Librarian, University of California 

Dean Harry A. Bigelow, Law School, University of Chicago 

Dean Young B. Smith, Law School, Columbia University 

Dean Charles K. Burdick, Law School, Cornell University 

Dean Justin Miller, Law School, Duke University 

Professor Hobart R. Coffey, Law Librarian, University of Michigan 

Mr. Arthur C. Pulling, Law Librarian, University of Minnesota 
Professor Frederick C. Hicks, Law Librarian, Yale University 
Professor Eldon R. James, Librarian, Harvard Law School, Chairman 

The Committee, accordingly, submits the resolution to your consideration. 

Under existing conditions, there is no way in which law schools or other 
libraries may obtain records and briefs and, therefore, begin or continue a 
collection of them, except through the kindness of an individual justice. While 
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the generosity of the members of the Court is gratefully acknowledged by those 
libraries which are now or have been in the past so favored, it is submitted that 
possibly a more satisfactory arrangement might be established under which those 
libraries which desire to obtain records and briefs in all cases before the Court, 
might do so through the office of the Clerk, paying what may be established as a 
reasonable fee for that purpose. The expense for binding and caring for the 
very rapid accumulation of records and briefs and the space necessarily required 
for their shelving, will make it unlikely that many libraries will ever be in a 
position to enter into such an arrangement. 
The Association’s request is not made on behalf of law school libraries alone 
but of all libraries interested in collecting and preserving records and briefs. 
I am, 
Respectfully, 
(signed) Eldon R. James, 
Chairman. 
Honorable Charles Evans Hughes, 
United States Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

By direction of the Chief Justice, I enclose an order entered by the Court 
with respect to the supply to certain law schools, libraries, Bar associations and 
others, of copies of the printed papers in cases disposed of by the Court. I am 
directed to say that the purpose of the order is to provide for the supply neces- 
sary to maintain the existing sets, in the institutions named, upon an assured 
basis, so that none of these will longer depend upon selection by one of the 
Justices or be subject to change upon the death or retirement of a Justice. 

It appears to the Court to be impracticable to require the printing of copies 
of records and briefs in addition to the number now required by the rule of the 
Court, and the number thus available is not sufficient to permit additions to the 
list of law schools, libraries, Bar associations and others now supplied with 
copies. The order, however, makes this supply subject to the further order of 
the Court, so that whenever facts are brought to the attention of the Court, which 
in its judgment make a change in distribution desirable, that change may be 
effected by the Court’s order. 

If your Committee desires to recommend any change in the list as now 
established, the recommendation to that effect, and the facts in its support, may 
be submitted to the Court. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Charles Elmore Cropley 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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Mr. Eldon R. James, 

Chairman, Special Committee, Association of American Law Schools, 
Harvard University Law School, Langdell Hall, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITER STATES 


No. , October Term, 1930. 





ORDER 


It appearing to the Court that the Clerk, by direction of the Court or pur- 
suant to an established practice, is supplying certain law schools, libraries, Bar 
associations and others with copies of the printed papers in cases disposed of 
by this Court from the discarded papers of the members of this Court or from 
the surplus supply of such papers in his office, 

And it appearing that the Clerk is now supplying these papers to maintain 
sets thereof in the following institutions: 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Law Association of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

San Francisco Law Library, San Francisco, California. 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Columbia University, New York City. 

Lawyers Co-Operative Publishing Company, Rochester, New York. 

West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Association of the Bar, New York City. 

Allegheny County Law Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Social Law Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Cleveland Law Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan. 

State Library, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Indiana Supreme Court Library, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

IT IS ORDERED by this Court that the Clerk is directed to continue in 
effect this service to the law schools, libraries, Bar associations and others specified 
herein, subject to the further order of this Court. 

per Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, 
June 1, 1931. 





A true copy, 

TEST: Charles Elmore Cropley (signed) 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 

of the United States. 
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COMMITTEES: 1931-32 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee 


Miss Rosamond Parma, President 

John T. Vance, Ist Vice-President 

Arthur S. McDaniel, 2nd Vice-President 

Miss Lotus Lucile Mitchell, Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Frederick W. Schenk, ex-President 

Frederick C. Hicks 

Miss Helen S. Moylan 

William R. Roalfe 


Committee on Regional Cooperation 


William R. Roalfe, Chairman 

F. B. Crossley 

Miss Helen Newman 

Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong Cupp 
Miss Jean Ashman 


Committee on Reprinting of Articles 
in Legal Periodicals 


Miss Helen S. Moylan, Chairman 
Miss Clara Kilbourn 
Layton B. Register 


Committee on Supplement to Hand- 
list of American Statute Law 


Edward H. Redstone, Chairman 
Miss Frances D. Lyons 
Miss Olive M. Jack 


Committee on Roalfe Expansion Plan 


William R. Roalfe, Chairman 
John T. Vance 

Frederick C. Hicks 

Gilson G. Glasier 


Committee on Appropriations for 
Law School Libraries 


Miss Lucile Elliott, Chairman 
Mrs. S. M. Briggs 
Hobart R. Coffey 





Percy A. Hogan 
Miss Helen S. Moylan 
Miles O. Price 

E. E. Willever 


Committee on Appropriations for 
Bar Association Libraries 


Howard L. Stebbins, Chairman 
John E. Burke 

Edwin Gholson 

William S. McCormick 
Gamble Jordan 


Committee on Appropriations 
for State Libraries 


Herbert O. Brigham, Chairman 
Mrs. Clara E. Ausherman 
Miles W. Judge 

Miss Mabel R. Gillis 

Con P. Cronin 

Paul Dansingberg 


Committee on Appropriations for 
Appellate Court Libraries 


B. G. Arkebauer, Chairman 
Fred Rosbrook 

George N. Cheney 

Jessie Levy 

Lawrence Kelley Smoot 


Committee on Appropriations 
for County Libraries 


Sumner Y. Wheeler, Chairman 
Robert Owens 

Miss Lydia L. Kirschner 

T. W. Robinson 

Miss May A. Somers 
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Committee on Index to Legal 
Periodicals and Law Library Journal 


Franklin O. Poole, Chairman 
George S. Godard 

E. A. Feazel 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 

Eldon R. James, Editor of the Index 


Committee on list of Law Libraries 
in Standard Legal Directory 


Miss Anna M. Ryan, Chairman 
Harrison M. MacDonald 

James C. Baxter 

Miss Mary S. Covington 

Miss Lucy M. Moore 

Mrs. Georgann Goodrich 

Mrs. Bernita Long 

Miss Mary Bell Nethercut 
Mrs. Jacquoise Kirtly Learned 
Miss Marie Russell 


Committee on New Members 


Lawrence H. Schmehl, Chairman 
Miss Mildred L. Dager 
Clarence F. Allen 





Mrs. Gladys Judd Day 
Herbert V. Clayton 
Mrs. Mary F. Taber 


Committee on Memorials in 
State Reports 


Dr. G. E. Wire, Chairman 
E. A. Feazel 
A. J. Small 


Committee on Education for 
Law Librarianship 


J. E. Brenner, Chairman 
Arthur S. Beardsley 
Will Shafroth 

Miss Elizabeth Forgeus 
S. D. Klapp 

H. J. Conant 


Committee on Bar Association Reports 


A. J. Small, Chairman 
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AMERICAN STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS EXCLUSIVE OF 
SIDE REPORTS 


Revised to September 23, 193] 


Dates of regu- Latest vol. 
Publication lar sessions Source to appear 
Alabama 
SE odes natea ele . « « West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn.... 222 
App. Reports ........ 7 West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 23 
Session laws ......... QuadrennialSecretary of State..............2..- Special session 
1923, 1927 1926 & Reg. 1927 
etc. 
Alaska 
| EET . - « West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 7 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. 1931 
Arizona 
SEE dk cksncccaddes . .. Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 36 
cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State..............000- 1931 
Arkansas 
DE ceccksacaceas » oe , CR CE NIRS 6 sé vkctncecadsate 182 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.............e000. 1931 
California 
CE os dpdsusaas od . . - Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 210 
cisco 
Rad. THK: 2cs0scssens . . + Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 107 
cisco 
Adv. parts for both Recorder Printing & Publ. Co., San 
rrr cueias Francisco 
Superior Ct. Dec. .... . . . California Law Book Exchange.... 2 
Session 18WS ....<.<. Odd years Secretary of State..............000. Extra 1928 & 
Reg. 1929 
Colorado 
PE acchsosubeues . . - Bradford-Robinson Printing Co...... 88 
SOG TING on 5cc0r 0 Odd years Secretary of State.............0000- 1929 
Connecticut 
PED cicececdddace ... EE. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn.. 113 
*Advance parts ...... ...  E.E. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Session laws ......... Odd yout Diate CARNE ove ec dccunane sieesas 1929, Jan. & Aug. 
Delaware 
ESS Te + wc = SR IN gi os Ss adn cc cv ecaaenns 33 
Chancery Reports .... iw a RE I dro Fon sacicestacdias 15 
Session laws ......... Odd years State Librarian ..............eee0e. 1929 
District of Columbia 
pT ee Fe . .. West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 59 
Acts affecting Dis- 
trict of Columbia. . - o « a BN GA. cc best csncaciccs 1930-31 
Florida 
DE nasadgadanees ... 1. J. Appleyard, Tallahassee...... 98 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State............000.- 1929 
Georgia 
ES Soc cskccen Si 0 Ree re re ee 172 
pe rt ates on Siro TL TUTE | ih dhsce dnim acdapadennace asain 42 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian .........ccccccocces 1931 
Hawaii 
i ed dinitrile oo» + MR BEG... ccccccccncesncs 30 
*Advance parts ....... eae? Sf RS ere 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of Territory............. 1929 
Idaho 
EN cn dea dtesen ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 49 
cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd years Capital News Publ. Co. Extra 1930, 
Reg. 1931 
Illinois 
ee ee ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 343 
*Advance parts ....... . .. Supreme Ct. Reporter 
|e SE ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 259 
*Advance parts ....... ... Callaghan & Co., Citcago.......... 
Court of Claims Re- 
Di. osckihs habeas ...  1T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago...... 5 


*Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 
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Dates of regu- 
Publication lar sessions Source 
Session laws .......+.. Ode years Secretary Gf State... ccccccccoccse 
Indiana 
eee eee ee a re 
App. Reports ........ o metebney GE BOROe. 0... cccccccccscces 
Sessoms IAWS ..c0ccee Odd years Ey 
Iowa 
eee -. Superintendent of Printing ........ 
Session laws ........ Odd years Superintendent of Printing ........ 
Kansas 
DL ccccnceceeene Ce ccs ccnvesnasesansé 
*Advance parts ...... DO GE BIEL. dceccnscececsecesse 
ES ae Odd WORTS TOGIMIEEY GE DIMES. a occcc cccdccccces 
Kentucky 
Peery I ER ib vaccdcctace wend. 
*Advance parts ...... SE EEL. Snsinstasconedeecees 
Session laws ........ Even years State Librarian (abitenebecimenwes 
Louisiana 
eee West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn...... 
Courts of Appeal .... PEGUGOE TUE GO. occccccscccces 
Advance parts ...... , Bee TOMEI GA. cccccccvcscacs 
Session laws ........ Even years Secretary of State........ccccccess 
Maine 
BOGUS orccncccccese . Loring, Short & Harmon .......... 
Session laws ........ Odd years EERE BEE. dvescedecceccencens 
Maryland 
EE eee King Bros., Baltimore ............. 
*Advance parts ....... King Bros., Baltimore 
Session laws ......... Odd begin- State Librarian ............seeeeees 
ning with 
1927 
Massachusetts 
BED ccestesdeddse .» + Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston 
Advance parts ....... ‘ Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston 
Session laws ........ Rommel =D TIMID. an icccscdctsccccccs 
Michigan 
a eer Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ....... , Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State 
Minnesota 
ea Se or : Lavallee Law Book Co., St. Paul.. 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State........cc.seeeeee 
Mississippi A 
SY As ocsa. so acaictanc’s E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Colum- 
SERS Serer peer rer 
Session laws ........ Even years Secretary of State ..............06- 
Missouri : 
 isnconbnawes E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BO | ibidsssednnsenagdtilasedasss 
App. Reports ........ E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
- Cube belies ccsckddenseensces 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary Tr Ns bw ccaradsecdsssce 
Montana ; 
EC <4 sala ne kk ioe Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Publishing Co................ 
Nebraska ; 
re ‘ State LACM 22 ccccccccecess 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian .........cccccccecee 
Nevada 
DL: oii sswedrseose > . SR CE TNR. «oc vcccsccsccccs 
Session laws ........ Odd years Setvetary Gl TER. ..cccccesesccsess 
New Hampshire 
RED hs ctacndecdooas C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 


Reporter 


ee 





Latest vol. 
to appear 


Spec. 1930 
201 


gI 
1929 


209 
1931 


131 
Spec. 1930 


235 


Reg. & Extra 
1930 
129 
Spec. 1930 & 
Reg. 1931 
159 


Extra 1930 





159 
1930 


324 
223 
1931 


88 
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120 
Extra 1930 





52 
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83 
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lar sessions Source to appear 
*Advance parts ....... ... C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
NE hoc deidncn te csnsddsonea 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.................. Spec. 1930 & 
Reg. 1931 
New Jersey 
Law Reports ...... oe - +.  Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 106 
Equity Reports ...... - « « Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 105-06 
Miscellaneous Re- 
WOR ohn cas ou enue .-.-  Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 8 
Advance parts cover- 
| eePerrere - - +  Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
SOSMON. TIWE 6cccccces Annual Secretary of State..............00. 1931 
New Mexico 
Pe . - « Clerk of Supreme Court........... 34 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............2e000- 1931 
New York 
I se acon oo ee i a Ci icc vcvczscns 256 
App. Div. Repts....... o 0 @ Be Re as Se Assn cnncesas 232 
N. Y. Miscellaneous... eae. fo Fe Ser 139 
*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above... eae © ye ee 
State Department Re- > ae 
BI. aciedanatanseas a 
and *adv. parts .... ow o Sete BR Be cacecccances 39 
N. Y. Supplement 
and* adv. parts.. ae 2. A mn Herre 250 
Appellate Courts Di- Current Law Publ. Service, Albany, 
OU i. 4 ga tetenitemaminis —s I re Es 2 4 
Session laws ........ Annual J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 1931 
North Carolina 
RS errr 0 oo «$NA OE BR i ccc ccrcccccccces 199 
*Advance parts ....... ll el 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............05. 1931 
North Dakota 
DED ttacttcncenee . . . Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, Ps 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.......s.ceseeeeee 1931 
Ohio 
BE cednetcunianeis ... The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
NE Pre eee rane 122 
App. Reports ........ ... The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
BO ERIE OEE LER POF 36 
Advance parts ....... . .. Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, 
GEE ib aodnacarcesces vannbees 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State................5. 1929 
Oklahoma 
ee ... Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma 149/150 
Criminal Reports .... eo CA GI 4 des ccncuatnbbtccianss 42 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............55- 1929 
Oregon Reg. & Spec 
SEER: So cadacccawas . .. Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
CD: ccdadacnnoksdadceesccendebde 134 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............00. 1931 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports ....... ... Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 303 
Superior Court Repts. . .. The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg... 100 
District and County : 
DE <casendeane ... Howard W. Page, Philadelphia.... 15 
Advance parts for all 
(RE GROVE: cccicicaces tos 
Session laws ........ Odd years Bureau of Publications.:........... 1929 
Philippines 
rere . .. Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 52 
We OD hos ccasias . .. Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 25 
Porto Rico 
SS ee re Tare . . . Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 36 
Advance parts ...... ¢ Secretary-Reporter, San Se 


Session laws ........ Annual Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 1931 
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Dates of regu- Latest vol 
Publication lar sessions Source to appear 
Rhode Island 
NE fg nkdsnccaccce eT i .... rere rr errr ry 50 
Superior Court ...... . «+ Pub. by Rhode Island Law Record, 

Rescript, 1917-18 PRO, Ts Bs. diss cincicccccesiece 2 
Decisions 6 
Acts and Resolves.... Annual State Librarian .................6- 1930 
Public laws ......... Ammaal State LIDPATION ....ccccccccccecese 1930 

South Carolina 
Eee ... ##R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C....... 159 
*Advance parts ...... «+ RL. Beye Colm, & C....+0. 
Session laws ........ Pe TOR EE 6 ck caccccsavesivcosss 1930 
South Dakota 
DT sitciccoveves . State Publ. Co., Pierre, S. D....... 54 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of BD; aixdsunbaanienda Spec. 1927 & 
Reg. 1931 
Tennessee 
PROMOTES onc cccccsacs ...  E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
Bk cnccdins sda pede a emaeaeeee 162 
Court of Appeals.... ... EW. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
D:. sc budiawas dint aadeemescdaietywe II 
Session laws ........ Odd years Southern Publishers, Inc., Kingsport, 
WL, ab os che sbdesdencancnscwanbes 1929 
Texas 
cee eee ance ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 118 
Criminal Reports .... .. Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 115 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of ik sn <sadhana 1929-1930 
st-5th Called 
Utah 
MOGER va ccccccencns a ST Bovis ina cenesie eh cents 74 
Session laws ........ Odd years Arrow Press, Salt Lake City....... Spec. 1930 & 
Reg. 1931 
Vermont 
eee on sk) cay . NS. ob actisicccxncavecmencne 102 
*Advance parts ....... . ee ere ere 
Session laws ........ Odd years ee SED o.6s vnciescnsd cacenete 1931 
Virginia 
Bt cence . .  Secy. of Commonwealth............ 155 
Session laws ........ Even years Secy. of Commonwealth............ 1930 
Washington 
tian 5 ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San 
RES errr eS 158 
Advance parts ....... ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San 
NE eh ials nds Sint gaiawst si5'6 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Law Librarian ............... 1931 
West Virginia 
a eo SI a co canaccscuscacas 108 
Supreme Ct. of App. 
Syllabus Service .. ‘ Mrs. G. C. Goff, Charleston ..... 10 
Session laws ........ Odd years DOOOSINTY GE TAGE. o.oo deviccccccseens 1931 
Wisconsin 
I ited eon cintin's Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 201 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ ty, Madison Ist & 2d Spec 
1928 & Reg. 
Biennial compilation 1929 
by the State Reviser. . .. State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 1929 
Wyoming 
PT re . Wyoming Labor Journal Publ. Co.. 42 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary GF State... ccccscseceses 1931 
United States 
ET hahah bbnhedes je. a pS ES ivcicnsassces 282 
*Advance parts ....... ae ae eee ee 
Advance opinions.... ... Clerk of the Supreme Court....... 
Reports L. Ed....... ... Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
Aa §G lres e 74 
Advance parts ....... . . . Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
Se i vxas cag decakdscdeeeeanene 





U. S. Supreme Ct. 
es . . . Legal Research Service, Wash, D.C.. 








LAW 


Publication 
Porte Rico Federal... 


B BS seen 
I. C. C. Valuation Re- 
WOES ccs danwcsacces 
*Advance parts ....... 
Attorney General 

CRS do useceses 
*Advance parts ....... 
Aviation reports ..... 


Court of Claims .. 


Comptroller General Decisions .. 


Customs and Patent - 
pe Me. caSksvedaccee 
Extraterritorial cases. 


Federal anti-trust decisions 

Federal Reporter with 
*advance parts ... 

Federal Trade Com- 
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Source 


Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
a A ren ee 
Govt. Printing Office, Wash., D. C.. 


Govt. Printing: Qii06.......cicescscses 
Govt. Priting QiRel.... .cccccacccce 


Govt. Printing GOR. ciosccseccsses 
Govt. Printing’ GRIGG. ...0..scescecs 
United States Aviation Reports, Inc. 

jo GS ee reer 
Govt. Printing Office............... 


ove. Priming Oiee. «oo. ...6.00000 


Govt. Printing Office............... 
Chinese American Pub. Co., 25 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, China.. 


.-Govt. Printing Office............... 


West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.. 


mission Decisions .. Govt. Printing Oliee....o.6.i00s000% 
*Advance parts ....... Govt. Printing Office............... 
Interior Dept. Ap- 

pealed pension and 

retirement claims .. Govt. Primting OGiee.......scsccess 
Interior Department, Public Lands Govt. | RS! | ere 
*Advance parts ....... o RO. I sc cccccccccons 
Commissioner of Patents DecisionsGovt. iy. a ere 
Tax appeals, Board of. Supt. of Documents................ 
*Advance parts ....... Supt. of Documents................ 
Treasury Decisions .. Govt. Printing Office................ 
*Advance parts ...... Govt. Printing Office................ 
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Latest vol. 
to appear 


13 
168 
32 


35 


1930 
70 


17, 2v. 


2d Ser. 50 


13 


21 
5I 


1930 
20 


58 








A time saver, not a time consumer 


The lawyer’s ‘‘thrift tool’? for ‘‘hard 
times”’ 

That it increases the resourcefulness, 
improves the strategy of the active 
practitioner 


That it is not an extravagance, but a 
small investment which pays big divi- 
dends 


That it is always instructive, 
tative and entertaining 


That it has more ‘‘from cover to cover’’ 
readers, in proportion to circulation, 
than any other magazine 


authori- 





Ten Thin ZS, frequently said of 
UNITED STATES LAW REVIEW 





For all of which reasons the Review is rapidly becoming 
standard equipment in the most representative 
law offices in the land 


7. That it has more ‘‘life subscribers,’’ in 
proportion to circulation, than any other 
magazine 

8 That a lawyer who ‘‘hasn’t time’’ to 
read United States Law Review, is too 
busy to be efficient and is in too much 
of a hurry to conserve his own thoughts 
That a lawyer who thinks he ‘‘takes too 
many magazines already to subscribe to 
the Review,’’ will take a good many less 
when, eventually, he becomes a Review 
subscriber 
That the Review grows fastest during 
business depression, because such peri- 
ods stress the need for legal efficiency 
and the most effective working acces- 
sories 








$6 annually, in advance 


UNITED STATES LAW 
253 Broadway 


REVIEW 
New York City 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, of Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Lu- 
brary Journal published quarterly at New York, 
N. Y. for October 1, 1931. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared W. ’ 
Rowell, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Vice-Pres. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of Index 
to Legal Periodicals and Law ry oem Journal and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

.& That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, Tuk H. W. Witson Company 

_ 950-972 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Epon R. James 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Managers, Tut H. W. Witson Company 
950-972 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
_ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

American Association of Law Libraries, New York, 
N. Y.; Rosamond Parma, Pres. Univ. of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.; John T. Vance, 1st Vice-Pres. Law 


Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Arthur S. 
McDaniel, 2nd Vice Pres. Association of the Bar, 42 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y.; Lotus Lucile 
Mitchell, Secy. & Treas. Sullivan & Cromwell, 49 
Wall St, N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person of cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only.) 
¥/ THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Per W. C. Rowe tt, Vice-Pres. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day 


of September 1931. 
[SEAL] A. LAHEY. 
Notary Public, Bronx County, N. Y. Bronx County 
Slerk’s Now 2, Bronx County Register’s No. 
28-L-33. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1933. 

















